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Character Sketch. 
THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 


Tue British nation has an unusual interest in 
the coronation fétes now going on in Russia in 
the fact that the young Empress is a grand- 
daughter of our Queen, and the Emperor the 
son of the Princess of Wales’s sister. It has 
never before happened that a Russian Empress 
has had a direct connection with the English 
Court, although Russian Emperors have 
frequently chosen their wives from the 
ranks of German princesses. The present 
Czarina, whois not yet 24 years old, is the 
youngest living child of Queen Victoria's 
second daughter, Princess Alice. . 
It is perhaps strange that of. the five - 
daughters-of so mighty a monarch as‘ours 
only two were married into regal rank, 
and of the two, Princess Alice, though a 
reigning Grand Duchess, had by no means 
a very elevated position—elevated, that is 
to say, so far as wealth or position amidst 
the nations was concerned, for so far as 
her personal character went. and the 
distinction that she conferred on her 
office, as distinguished from that which 
it gave to her, she was truly illustrious. 
It was always sufficiently well known that 
the little throne of Darmstadt was not a 
wealthy one, but it was left for the remark- 
able frankness of the Queen about her 
private and family afiairs to inform us 
how very poor the little Court was, and 
how little reason even working people had 
to envy the apparent state of this royal 
household. In the letters from Princess 
Alice to her mother, which were published 
after her death by the Queen's command, 
having been translated for that purpose 
by Princess Christian from the German 
in which they were written, there were 
innumerable allusions to the want of 
money in the Grand Ducal household, 
and the consequent lack of comfort and 
impossibility of having things that were - 
desirable. In one letter the Grand Duchess 
explained that she had just finished mak- 
ing seven frocks for her daughters. ‘Not 
embroidering them,” she added pathetically, 
“but putting in every stitch myself.” In 
another she expressed her deep grief that 
she could not ask her mother to come to 
sta) with her in the course of the Queen’s 
visit to Germany, because there were no rooms 
in the Palace sufficiently well furnished for such 
& guest ; for our Queen. even though a mother, 
must be treated with a certain stateliness. As 


many of my readers may know, her daughters | up simply, making{them lay no stress on 
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as well as her sons always kiss her hand when | their position, &c., which indeed is nothing 
meeting her, whether in public or in private. _ except in obliging them to live more for others 

But, though the mother of the Czarina was | and to set a good example.” 
not rich, she was noble. Darmstadt is full of | Though this good princess was removed from 
the institutions that she initiated forthe benefit her children while they were quite young—the 
of her people, and especially for that of women. , eldest child being but fourteen and the present 
The Princess was accustomed to visit the poor | Russian Empress only five years old when they 
incog., sometimes spending an hour in the room | were thus orphaned—yet the traditions and the 
of a sick woman, changing her dressings and | institutions and the expressions of opinion she 
bed-linen, washing her children, and so on, | left behind her have undoubtedly influenced,the 
minds of her girls; and, apart from the 
subtle influences of heredity, it cannot 
count for nothing that she was the mother 
of the young Czarina. . 

Moreover, the same noble influences 
that had worked to make our princesses 
as good as they all are have been employed 
in this case; for our Queen, feeling ten- 
derly for the orphaned family, has had 
- these girls with her for long visits, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that the 
Czarina has been half brought up in 
England. I believe that the first order 
given at Coventry for a cycle, by Her 
Majesty, was for one of these grand-daugh- 
ters of hers. Their marriages were a 
H] special subject of interest to the Queen. 

‘ The Czarina’s brother, the reigning Grand 
Duke of Hesse, is married to one of his 
cousins (a daughter of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh), and one of her sisters, Princess 
Irene, to another cousin (a son of the 
Empress Frederick); and the young Czar, 
though not actually a blood relation, yet 
comes very near it as the nephew of the 
Princess of Wales. So as far as possible 
the Queen has established these grand- 
children in her own immediate circle. 

Though the Empress is so young that 
her character is not very fully revealed, 
all that is known of it is admirable. She 
is (what we cannot but consider a merit) 
greatly attached to this country. She was 
brought up by an English nurse, and the 
same old servant is now in attendance on 
the Empress’s little baby. The young 
the patients’ names being supplied from one of ; mother, however, has insisted on suckling her 
the charities under Her Royal Highness’s | own child. This is opposed to royal etiquette 
patronage. In her family life she gave constant in Russia. Catherine the Great tells in her own 
proof of her domestic virtue, and her observa- | memoirs, with no little bitterness, how her 
tions about the training of her children are all; baby was taken away from her a few hours 
admirable. ‘Children,’ she says on one occa- | after its birth, and she was not allowed 
sion, ‘‘ should be free from all pretence, easily to see it again for months; but, though 
satistied and got disposed to urge their own; she girded against this in her own case, she 
claims. This, I am glad to say, is up to the | followed the evil custom by taking her son's 
present the case with mine.” Avain. she writes | wife’s 
to the Queen: ** Ido so thorouzhly agree with 
you as to the desirability of bringing our children 
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THE CZARINA. 
(From Photo by Levitsky et Fils, St. Petersburg. 


baby away and giving it a separate 
establishment at once on its birth. The fact 
that the first baby of the Czar is a girl may 
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have helped its mother in keeping it so closely 
dependent on herself, for the Czar has openly 
rejoiced in the sex of his little one on that very 
score: “As it isa girl we may keep it for our- 
selves; if it had been a boy we should have had 
to bring it up for Russia.” Anyhow, she has 
set a good example to the mothers of her 
Empire in this respect. 

Russian ladies nearly all smoke. Without 
attempting the more herculean, and perhaps 
tyrannical, task of reforming all society in this 
respect, the Czarina has hinted at reform by 
requesting that no ladies shall approach her 
person with hair, breath, or clothing tainted by 
smoke. = 

Turning to wider matters, the Empress has 
already secured an inquiry into the education of 
girls, and has arranged for the re-opening of the 
women’s medical sehools that had been shut for 
several years on the score of the Nihilistic 
tendencies of those who were there educated. 

It is impossible to forget, inthe midst of our 
sympathy with an attractive young couple 
just beginning an exceptionally exalted career, 
that Russia is still in a condition that resembles 
rather what England was before Magna Charta,' 
or France prior to the Great Revolution, than it 
does that of civilised lands on the eve of the 
20th century. Were the Czar and Czarina 
personally responsible for the continuance 
for a single month of the condition of their 
nation, they would deserve the scorn of 
all lovers of freedom. But, alas! the best- 
intentioned and the wisest man and woman 
in their position might fail to work any con- 
siderable change. On the one hand of their 
path stand the officials of the Government, the 
Army, the Church, the Law, and the Propertied 
Classes, all united to maintain the yoke on the 
shoulders of the masses ; on the other are the 
- Nihilists and disaffected conspirators. Dangers 
menace the Imperial couple from both. 

Thus, and not at all exaggerated, is the 
situation described by the Society of Friends 
of Russian Freedom. The Czar is said to be 
an “absolute Monarch,” but they add :— 
‘‘ Absolutism in Russia does not really mean 
personal government by the Czar. That 
stupendous task may indeed be undertaken, 
‘but cannot possibly be accomplished, by 
one man. The acts of the Government are 
determined by officials, whose decisions are en- 
forced by an enormous army of ignorant and 
often brutal subordinates. 

‘‘ This ‘bureaucracy ’ is in general excessively 
corrupt and oppressive. Against large classes 
of the community its members practise cruelties 
and barbarities which are an outrage on 
humanity. The people of other countries would 
refuse to passively acquiesce in these if they 
were properly informed concerning them. 

‘As instances may be cited, THE PERSECU- 
TION OF THE JEws, of the StuNnDistTs (a million 
Protestant peasants of a type somewhat resem- 
bling the Puritans of the 17th century in 
England), and of all other Reuicious DENoMI- 
nations differing from the Orthodox Greek 
Church, and THE DisGRACEFUL TREATMENT OF 
PRISONERS AND Exiues, especially of political 
prisoners. 

‘Since the reaction which followed the 
reforms in the early part of the last reign the 
Government has shown itself not only corrupt, 
oppressive, and cruel, but doggedly retrograde. 
What possibilities have Russian citizens of 
struggling in their own country against the 
terrible yoke laid upon them? There is no 
freedom of speech, of public meeting, or of 
religion. The press is gagged. The people 
have no voice in the Government, and they 
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have no means of resisting the evil deeds of 
those set over them. 

“‘ Education is systematically sterilised. Arbi- 
trary arrest for political offences is followed by 
imprisonment and exile, often’ without any form 
of trial (by what is called ‘administrative pro- 
cess,’) and, when trial is permitted, it is without 
a jury, and the right of cross-examining wit- 
nesses is absolutely in the control of the court. 

“The prisoners not infrequently die or go 
mad in consequence of their sufferings. Some- 
times they themselves end their miseries by 
suicide. Those who pass through the ordeal 
survive only with shattered health. A large 
proportion of the best of the intellectual classes 
—professors, teachers, doctors, authors, and 
promising students, both men and women—are 
banished to the wilds of Siberia, their lives 
ruined, and their talents lost to their im- 
poverished country.” 

How cruel and harsh is the treatment of the 
refined and educated political prisoners in 
Siberia has been again and again revealed. The 
horrors of the prisons make them places of 
torture such as Europe has not known for 
centuries. 

It is a terrible task for a young woman of 
active conscience, generous and kindly disposi- 
tion, and British training to stand in the midst 
of such enormities, beside a husband who is 
theoretically responsible for all—who is so far 
actually responsible that he has the power to 
alter any arrangement by his mere proclama- 
tion of his will—but who would notoriously 
sacrifice his life were he to attempt any 
extremely vigorous effort to change the con- 
dition of affairs. 

We have but little reason, therefore, we 
women of humbler station, to cast one glance 
of envy towards the fair girl who is the centre 
of the present fétes. Yet, while we sympathise 
with the difficulties of her position, we cannot 
fail to hope that she may be given wisdom and 
guidance suited to her lot, and may accomplish 
somewhat to lift and help her adopted country. 
Next week I hope to give an outline of the 
careers of ‘‘ Some Past Russian Empresses,” for 
these make plain that a woman on the throne of 
Russia may exercise great power and authority. 
FiLoReENcE Fenwick MILLER. 
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GOD IN NATURE. 


A Haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high. 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden rod ; 
Some of us call it autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high fearings 
Come welling and surging in— 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot hath trod— 
Some of us call it longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, i 
And Jesus on the Rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod— 
Some call it consecration, 
And others call it God. 


—__E SS 


Every real onward movement in history is 
marked by growing consideration of woman. 
Civilization is but the advance of the feminine 
element in life and in government. Macaulay 
said there never was a great man without a good 
deal of woman in him. Samuel Borcles. 
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SHE TRUSTED. 
[A TRUE TALE.] 
By Marie J. Hesse. 


SHE was a small attenuated body, with a pale 
face and determined eyes, and when she divided 
the last morsel of food between her children, 
she pressed her lips tightly together for a 
moment, but held her head erect. On seeing 
expectancy settle on the little bowed heads as 
they waited for the customary blessing, she 
bowed her head also and returned thanks, 
‘Bless this food to our use and us to Thy 
service.” Her voice was firm and cold when 
she began, but a slight tremor crept into the 
well-known words at its close. With the quick 
pene of childhood, the little band noticed 
it, and John, the oldest, looked keenly into his 
mother’s face and read the distress which she 
wished to conceal. 

“Are you sick, mother dear?” he asked 
anxiously, as he pressed her to sit down. 

“‘ No, no, I’m not sick, only a little weak; I'll 
be better when I’ve eaten a bite,” she said, 
reassuringly. The younger children were satis- 
fied, but John watched his mother narrowly, 
and on the first opportunity sought her alone. 
He threw his young strong arms about her neck 
and tried to kiss away the troubled look on her 


face. 

‘Oh, little mother, something is wrong. Is 
father worse or dead? Oh, tell me, mother, 
won't you?” 

Mrs. Porter looked into the flushed, anxious 
face, so full of sympathy for her, that she kissed 
him, and said, ‘‘ Yes, John, my son, you are old 
enough to understand, and you can help me 
bear this. Dear papa will never come back to 
us again. His mind is cy armen diseased, and 
he will never know and love us again. Death 
is his only release. We must learn to care for 
ourselves. We are so poor, John, but we must 
be brave and earn the money for bread somehow. 
If I only knew what to do,” she said hopelessly. 

‘Oh, mamma,” cried the boy, ‘‘ why didn’t 
you tell me long ago?” 

“TI could not,” said his mother. “I have 
hoped against hope that papa would be well 
again, but it must be God’s will. The doctor 
says his life may go out at any time; even now, 
while I am speaking, he may be dying. Oh, it 
is so hard, so hard!” she whispered. 

She wiped away the tears from the boy's face 
and soothed him till the voices of the other 
children sounded near at hand. 

‘‘ Help mamma,” she whispered to him, “ by 
taking care of the little ones for a while. Take 
them up the mountain road, and interest them 
till I call. I must be alone to think it out; go, 
my son.” 

Tt was alovely Sabbath morning. The church 
bells pealed out joyously on the clear air, but 
they found no response in Mrs. Porter's heart ; 
she felt so rebellious they only clanged unhar- 
monious in her ears. Her mind was full of 
bitter questionings against God’s will. What 
had she done that she should be so chastened ? 
Why was her husband torn from her side and 
her life crushed ? 

She had builded better; she had worked and 
saved and prayed, but her husband’s unfortunate 
speculations had swept all away in a day. He 
had been driven to insanity, leaving her a 
stranger in a strange land, homeless, and 
almost houseless. The small reserve 
dwindled away, and she knew not where the 
next meal was to come from. 

While she sat taking account of her misfor- 
tunes, a messenger brought a telegram, bearing 
these words, ‘‘ Died this morning.” 

It was too much. She could not feel God's 
presence; she groped in darkness, not even 
crying for help. But at last she fell upon her 
face and piteously cried, as did the Saviour in 
His darkest hour of agony, “* My God. why 
hast Thou forsaken me ?’” 

She knew not how long she lay thus almost 
in a stupor. Then she rose and staggered to her 
room and took down the dust-coloured Bible. 
which in her over anxiety for daily bread she 
had neglected. She opened the book and read, 


| “Trust in the Lord and do good, and thou shalt 
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+ @]] in the land and verily thou shalt be fed.” 
a and heard nothing else; she repeated 
the words slowly over and over until they were 
purned into her very soul. . 

“ Qh,” she whispered, ‘‘ that promise may be 
for me, too— Trust in the Lord, and thou shalt 
be fed *_only trust—trust Him. Oh, I can do 
that, and my children shall be fed!" She was 
filled with the words of the promise, but a sense 
of guilt oppressed her, and she fell upon her 

and poured out her soul in supplication 
for her faithlessness and her 
bitter rebellion. She arose from her knees and 
walked to the open door. The world had taken 
on anew aspect. She heard the birds sing, the 
first time in weeks, the joyous rustling of the 
trees. The children’s voices sounded merry 
and all the world seemed to respond to the 
e within her heart. 
She turned to the Bible again and read the 
mise over; she held the k reverently in 
le hand, though she read no more. While she 
sat enjoying the peace after the wild storm, 
into her mind flashed the thought of an old 
chest, which had stood in the et for twenty 
years. Why she should think of it then she did 
not know, but a strong impulse to look into it 
came over her. She went to it and opened its 
rusty lock; in it were stored some scrap books 
made in days of greater leisure. The first book 
was yellow with age and its pages emitted a 
musty odour as she turned them. Her eye fell 
upon a newspaper cutting, a recipe for laundrying 
lace curtains. She read it over carefully ; 
“God be praised! I can do that,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ and by His help I will,” she added. 

The next morning she went among her 
acquaintances and announced her intention. 
She was surprised to find it a long-felt want 
that had never been supplied. Work came in 
fast, and so daintily did she do it that her fame 
was carried afar. 

There were many discouragements, but Mrs. 
Porter steadfastly refused to recognise them. 
She said she had God’s promise that if she 
trusted Him she should not want bread. God 
prospered her, and her children are blessing the 
world with earnest Christian lives. One is an 
inventor whose name is known to the world, 
another is known and loved by the children for 
her delightful stories. 


to be forgiven 


WOMEN’S WAGES. 


Miss IsaBELLa O. Forp, of Leeds, has published 
through the Humanitarian League a valuable 
little essay on the question of women’s wages. 
Miss Ford commences by observing that as 
‘prevention is better than cure,” it would be 
eminently desirable for those whose attention is 
directed toward what is called ‘‘ rescue work” 
to try to find out how far the ordinary conditions 
of labour to working women conduce to their 
taking up the most degraded of all courses of 
life. Miss Ford believes that a vast proportion 
of these women would never have needed 
“rescue” if their conditions of life, more 
especially their wages, had been such as to 
bring even the smallest amount of happiness or 
comfort within their reach. 

‘There has been, until lately, a great indiffer- 
ence shown, often more than indifference; 
amongst the educated classes, on this question 
of how, and under what conditions, and for what 
pay, women work. Any revolt amongst women 
has been dreaded and denounced, as if it were 
Mm some way irreligious for women to do any- 
thing but submit to every kind of injustice. To 
revolt was wrong. Until quite recently this 
summed up the creed of the majority of the 
world concerning working women. 

Alongside with this disapproval of any move- 
ment taking place in the female mud and dregs 
of the land, philanthropy has ardently continued 
its unsucessful task of periodically thinning the 
ranks of those whose lives are full of nothing 
ae misery and despair. Help such as this, 
i ough it benefits the helper, and also individual 
Bie amonust the sufferers, must be necessarily 
ae cas so long as it refuses to plunge below 
je crust, and find out by a steady and fearless 
fxaminetion of real facts from whence are 


drawn «ich yas : nae 
ah ich vast numbers of recruits who join 
the ranks of 
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sorrow and despair, and why these | goods are sold as undamaged. 
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recruits continue to flock in, in increasing 

numbers. Now a serious examination of these 
problems will bring us to the knowledge that 
the mysterious cloud of suffering which hangs 
over so many women’s lives owes its origin to 


something far deeper than merely what is 


called “ giving in’’ to temptation—its origin 
lies in the general conditions of their lives. 


Because of the smaller number of 


trades and occupations open to women than to 
men, women naturally flood those trades in 


whica they can work, and by their want of 


organisation, their ignorance and shortsighted- 


ness, will accept any wage offered them. Of 


course, persons convicted of ignorance and 


shortsightedness are reckoned by many as more 
wicked than any other class—thus the women 
who accept any wage sooner than starvation, 


and trample each other down in the horrible 


fight for life, are thought more wicked than the 


employers who see a delightful chance of turn- 
ing a profitable and ‘honest’ penny out of the 
necessitous plight of these women.” 


AMOUNT OF WAGES, 


‘‘ First as to the amount of wages. 
We will take plain facts concerning women in 


the North of England working under tolerably 


ordinary conditions, not in sweating dens, but 
rdinary mills and workshops, possessing 
neither a particularly bad, nor a particularly 
good, reputation. 

In the light woollen goods trade in the West 
Riding of Yorks a weaver earns on the average 
9s. 64d. per week. 

If a girl takes charge of two looms she can 
earn 11s. 9d. per week. The average of 9s. 63d. 
was taken when the mills were running full 
time. 

If we turn to the wholesale clothing trade, 
the wages vary greatly, ranging from 5s. to 28s., 
or even 82s. per week. The average, however, 
only comes to about 15s. per week. And how 
is that 15s. sometimes earned? One woman 
by working from 8 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. (an hour 
off for dinner) in the factory, and then taking 
home bundles of work to finish, and working 
until midnight, made a good average of 15s. or 
16s. a week. Out of it she supported her 
parents, and at the end of the week she had, 
when all was paid for, twopence left for personal 
enjoyment. A great deal of overtime is worked 
in this trade, which means working from 8 a.m. 
to 9.80 p.m., and overtime for women is only 
paid at the ordinary time rate; not as with 
men, at the rate of time and a quarter or time 
and a half. Of the vast number who do not 
earn this sum of 15s., there is little heed taken 
—their labour is unskilled ; and as skill requires 
brain power, an@ brain power requires food, and 
for 5s. and 7s. a week much food will not be 
easily obtained, their labour always will be 
unskilled.” 

In London, Miss Ford assures us, the wages 
are asa rule far lower. In the confectionery 
trade wages range from 5s. to 9s., 12s. being the 
highest ever earned. Ropemakers can earn 
only about 7s. 6d. per week. Sack-making is 
paid for at 1s. 7d. per 100, and it takes a good 
worker, working hard, long hours, two days to 
complete the hundred. For making shirt 
fronts 4d. each is paid, and a woman cannot do 
more than 12 in a 10 hours day, thus earning 6d. 


CONDITIONS OF WORK. 


Under this head Miss Ford quotes merely state- 
ments by Mrs. Hicks, without the names of the 
places where such unsanitary conditions prevail. 
It is very unlikely that such purposeless cruelty 
is at all frequent, and this part of the case is 
certainly, as far as this little essay goes, ‘‘ non- 
proven.” A serious and perfectly accurate 
indictment is, however, that illegal and exorbitant 
fines are levied on working women. Miss 
Ford says :— 


‘+ The fines in the weaving trade for bad work 
are sometimes enormous. For a fault which it 
was impossible to prevent, a girl in a mill at 
Keighley was fined 4s. 6d., and as her wage for 
weaving the piece was only 3s. 6d., the extra 
shilling was deducted from the next week's wage. 
The fines have risen as high in one instance as 
12s. out of a wage of 13s. The grievance in 
cases like this is that frequently no explanation 
is given as to how the work is bad, and the 
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A woman for making waistcoats received 
2s. 24d., and was fined 1s. 1d. out of that amount 
for bad work. She offered to alter the waist- 
coats if she could only be told how they were 
defective—the 2s. 23d. he pened to be the whole 
of her week’s wage. But no, this was not 
allowed. She received 1s. 14d., and the waist- 
coats were sold at full price as undamaged 
goods. 

The way to understand why a woman 
frequently does not receive the wage she earns 
is to examine the women’s books and see how 
much is deducted for fines, compulsory sick 
funds, sweeping, cooking, kc. A penny or two- 
pence is, at some places, deducted from all the 
girls’ wages for cooking, even if they never use 
the stove or the dining-room.” 


A VERY SERIOUS MATTER. 


Miss Ford adds some words on a point that 
has never yet been ventilated, though all of us 
who know the lives of working women from the 
inside have heard of it—and not only amongst 
the poorer class and in the rougher sorts of work, 
but everywhere when girls are employed under 
male supervision, with their fate as workers for 
their daily bread at the mercy of a man. 

‘‘ Besides all this, however, there is another 
thing—a matter which surely requires the grave 
attention of those ‘ rescue’ ‘cnkere mentioned 
above. A premium is sometimes put on impro- 
priety of conduct on the women’s part by a fore- 
man. That is, a woman who will submit or 
respond to his coarse jokes and language and evil 
behaviour receives more work than the woman 
who feels and shows herself insulted by such 
conduct and wishes.to preserve her self-respect. 
The pittance earned by some of these women is 
earned at the expense of more than only hard 
toil. Even when this coarseness is confined to 
language only, it causes deep suffering to some 
of the women.” 

HOW CAN IMPROVEMENT COME ? 

Miss Ford perceives, as all clear thinkers do, 
that improvement must come more from within 
than from without. Legislation, Factory Acts 
to restrict women’s wer to work, can 
only cause increase of the pressure that grinds 
them down to the very earth. She says :— 

‘‘It is not, therefore, from legislation only, in 
which as yet they have no part, that salvation 
will come, but from the women themselves. 
The general teaching to which hitherto they 
have been subjected must be reversed. We 
must teach these women to rebel and not to 
submit. We must arouse them to a better 
knowledge of their own worth, their own infinite 
value. We must stir within them a discontent 
which will make them loathe their surroundings 
and make them insist on obtaining happiness 
and rest. We must show them it is one of the 
most selfish of crimes to submit to injustice, 
since each of these submissions adds a link to 
the chain of slavery fettering all working 
women, not in England only, but all over the 
world. We must teach them that their indi- 
vidual responsibility is as great, exactly as 
great, as is men’s responsibility. 

How can they learn this now, when they find 
that, because they are women, and therefore 
helpless, they are, in the industrial world, over- 
worked and under-paid; jeered at, slighted, 
forced down into the gutter; not recognised as 
citizens (except as regards penalties), for ever 
classed with ‘lunatics, imbeciles and paupers’ 
—how can they now learn that they are capable 
of every virtue and skill of which men are 
capable ? Is it not an accepted truisin that in 
order to make people good and intelligent you 
must assume they possess, or are capable of 
possessing, goodness and intelligence, and not 
snub them into badness and stupidity? . . e 
Many of these working women seem unaware 
of the injustice of their lot, and accept it as 
the ordinary lot of women, decreed by Providence 
(as George Eliot puts it ‘Heaven was very 
cruel when it made women’) . A steady 
examination of their lives shows their apparent 
contentment and acquiescence to be only the 
result’ of ignorance and despair; and, further, 
that nothing will effectually remove that 
ignorance and despair except the fresh air of 
freedomi—freedom such as men have fought for 
and obtained. 

Freedom is 
philanthropy.” 


what women for, not 


cry 
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OUR CAUSE IN THE PRESS. 


It is both interesting and instructive to know 
to some extent how the woman's cause is treated 
of in the newspaper press. Jowrnalists are no 
more than human, and so are often in the 
wrong; but even if their ideas are wrong- 
headed or not properly informed, there is still 
much value in seeing hie we are being repre- 
sented or understood, while when our Srot hers 
represent us generously, or even fairly and 
justly, it isa source of great satisfaction and 
encouragement to know tt. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
(From the London Daily Telegraph.) 
Ir lady claimants to the suffrage do not speedily 
achieve success in their crusade they at all events 
have deserved it by their spirited operations in 
Westminster Hall. How they contrived to gain 
entrance to that historical building still remains 
@ profound mystery. Neither the Home Secre- 
tary, nor the Rosikar nor the Sergeant-at-Arms 
kmew anything about it. What was certain was 
that the ladies had persuaded tomebody or other 
to allow them to have tables erected in the 
Hall, upon which was exhibited a monster 
petition in favour of the female franchise. Nor 
is this all. Attractive and well-dressed women 
were in charge of the tables, and by their 
appearance and demeanour most ably ‘ sup- 
ported the prayer of the petition.” o can 
tell how many Afacubers of Parliament, casually 
strolling into Rufus’ Hall to see the novel sight, 
may have been won over to vote for justice to 
the fair sex after a few minutes’ conversation 
with one of these political lady-guides? It was 
a bold step, well executed, this feminine raid 
on Westminster Hall; though the discovery 
that.no one person is responsible for the safe- 


keeping of a national building is just a 
little alarming. If female suffragists are to be 


rmitted to organise demonstrations in the 
Fall when Parliament is about to discuss their 
subject, it will be difficult to deny the same privi- 
lege to the champions of any other largely 
supported reform. The loveliest specimens of 
womankind will be employed to stand guard over 
the petitions, and capture the hearts and votes of 
members. Under these circumstances it seems 
fortunate that “ the authorities ’—whoever they 
may be—have at length decided that such pro- 
ceedings in the Hall are somewhat irregular and 
unparliamentary. Yesterday the ladies were 
not allowed the free run of the place, and their 
petition, with its hundreds of thousands of 
signatures, was not on view; but there are few 
obstacles capable of daunting the courage of a 
woman who has once made up her mind in 
favour of anything. Debarred from access to 
Westminster Hall, the feminine suffragists con- 
tented themselves by organising a system of 
picketing in the precincts of the House of 
Commons, and waylaid individual legislators 
who were weak enough to allow themselves to 
be drawn into conversation. The temptation 
to escape this lohos a by a promise to vote for 
the Franchise Bill when it comes before the 
House must have been immense; in some 
instances it may not have been very strenuously 
resisted. But if ladies adopt these tactics in 
order to influence Parliament, some plan_ will 
have to be adopted of letting legislators down 
into their seats from the roof, without the 
necessity of encountering the manifold dangers 
which await them outside. 


(From the Nottingham Guardian.) 

A petition has just been presented to Parlia- 
ment signed by a quarter of a million women 
asking for the concession of woman sutfrage. 
We certainly hope the prayer of the petition 
will be granted before the present Parliament 
comes to an end. Women householders have 
as much right to a vote as men, and it is absurd 
to extend the franchise to every male house- 
holder, no matter how illiterate some of them 
may be, and withhold it from educated and 
thoughtful women. Besides which, the condi- 
tions of modern life compel an ever-increasing 
number of women to earn their own living, and 
they often receive very scanty consideration 
from ien, Who treat them as rivals and do 
their best to deprive them of the means of live- | 
jihood. Women have, therefore, a right to all : 


~~ 


means all it says. 


moters. 
question below which the female agitators never 
seem to penetrate. They see, as we all see, of 
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the protection which the franchise will give 
them. It will not be a very valuable protection, 
but it will be worth something, and women 
There are other reasons also 
which lead us to think the franchise ought to 
be extended to women, and so far as we are 
aware no objection has ever been urged against 
the extension that ought to carry weight. We 
used to be told, it is true, that women did not 
want the franchise, and that it was useless to 
force na them something for which they did 
. But here are a fie of a million 
o want it, and that 
they mean to go on demanding it until their 
claim is conceded. Wecommend them for their 
Women are habitually treated by 
men with scandalous selfishness, often amount- 
ing to cruelty. No one who is familiar with 
the conditions under which large numbers of 
women have to earn their living will seriously 
question this statement, and the educated 
women, who in this petition to Parliament are 
doing what they can to champion the rights of 
their sex, have our warm sympathy. There 
ought to be no difficulty in getting the prayer 
of the petition granted. 


ought to have it. 


not as 
women declaring that they 


resolution. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS AGAIN. 
(From the London Morning.) 


If we did not know how petitions were got up 
some alarm might well be created by the 
monster memorial now being displayed in 
Westminster Hall at the instance of 
Women’s Rights Association. 
calculated to terrorise the unsophisticated 
member of Parliament it would be difficult to 
For here is a document purporting 
to be signed by no fewer than 250,000 women 
in all parts of the United Kingdom praying 
Parliament to confer upon them and their sex 
the inestimable boon of a Parliamentary vote ; 
and the proverb, we know, has it that what 
woman wills God wills. 
are here in presence of a body of 250,000 women 
supposed to be willing a certain thing with all 
their might, there ought to be a strong proba- 
bility of the desired end being very speedily 
accomplished—that is, if the monster memorial 
But this is just the point 
upon which the average man is inclined to 
ask for information. 
mean as much as it says, or half as much? Is 
there any political weight to be attached to it 
at all? We do not impugn the genuineness of 
these 250,000 signatures—though strange tales 
are occasionally told of such petitions being 


conceive. 


Does the memorial really 


signed by housemaids, nursemaids, schoolgii:-. 
and other political malcontents of still slende:: « 
authority; but it may certainly be doubted 


whether the substance of the memorial has been 


sufficiently reasoned out by any considerable 
section of its signatories, or even by its pro- 
There is a superficial aspect of this 


course, that there are large numbers of women 
who in point of intelligence are as well qualified 
to vote as many men; and from this they pro- 
ceed to argue that a ‘“‘large separate class’ in 
the community, being excluded from represen- 
tation in Parliament, suffer injustice. 

The fallacy of this agitation, to our minds, 
lies in assuming that women are a separate class 
in the community, and that they are unrepre- 
sented. The truth is that women are no more 
a separate class in the community than the 
lining of one’s coat is a separate garment. No 
man, whether member of Parliament or elector, 
can ever be indifferent to the claims of his 
womenkind ; if he is too apt to think that his 
wife’s interests are merged in his own, he is 
compelled to think of the interests of his 
daughters. Moreover, every woman aims at 
exercising an influence over some one man. In 
all political combinations the influence of the 
sex is notoriously felt, and in Oriental countries, 
where women are jealously secluded, they still 
contrive to make their desires respected, and con- 
duct Court cabals with success. Sex isalwaysa 
greater“ interest” than party. Supposing women 
to be admitted to the Parliamentary franchise. 
or even to be eligible to a seat in the House of 


Commons. it is by no means certain that they | 
would adequately push the claims of their sex | 


the 
Anything better 


Considering that we 
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against the blandishments of a good-looking oy 
tactful party strategist. There is no solidarit 
among women, who have far more to hope te 
from the generosity of men than from their 
so-called sisterly feeling for each other. Then 
women have a horror of initiative or inde 
pendence, their instinct being to cling or “ 
follow a lead given them. They would not 
create a new political interest; they would, a 
the best, reinforce the existing parties along the 
whole line, with perhaps a feaning towards 
Conservatism. To what extent have the fore. 
going and many other considerations havi 
their basis in human nature been reasoned out 
by the signatories to this mammoth petition? 
Probably none at all. At all events, this deeper 
aspect of the question is never discussed. But 
how futile is this present agitation unless it ig 
placed upon a sound basis of fact! 


JPublic Meetings. 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


THE WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AGITATION 
AT BIRMINGHAM. 


A NUMEROUSLY-ATTENDED meeting was held in 
the large theatre of the Midland Institute on 
May 14th, in support of the Women’s Suffrage 
Bill. The audience consisted to a very large 
extent of ladies, but on the platform were 
several well-known public men, headed by the 
Mayor (Councillor James Smith), who occupied 
the chair. Among others present were the 
Mayoress, Lady Wade, Alderman Cook, Coun. 
cillors Osler, Moore Bayley, Barber, Hallewell 
Rogers, and Bishop; Professor and Mrs. Son- 
nenschein, the Rev. J. and Mrs. Wood, the 
Rev. L. P. Jacks, Lieutenant-General Phelps, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Wright, Mr. and Mrs. Percy 
Crosskey, Mrs. Henry Fawcett, Mrs. A. C. 
Osler, Mrs. Crosskey, Mrs. Ashford, Mrs. 
Ryland, Mrs. Fellowes, Mrs. J. K. Reid, Mrs. 
R. C. Barrow, Mrs. A. Southall, Miss G. E, 
Southall, Mrs. Bassett, Mrs. Rollason, Mrs. A. 
Taylor, Miss H. Cadbury, Miss A. K. Barber, 
Miss Garland, Miss Stacey, &c. 

The Mayor said he had consented to preside 
over the meeting because he felt the movement 
was entirely non-political. (Hear, hear.) Since 
he had had the honour of being mayor he had 
had brought before him, perhaps for the first 
time, the large and important work which the 
women of the city were doing in the different 
organisations and institutions which had for 
their object the benefit of the people. (Applause.) 
He had been struck by the capable way in which 
they managed those affairs, and by the time 
they gave to them, and he felt very strongly that 
if women performed those duties with such great 
ability it was absurd they should not be trusted 
to vote for Parliamentary candidates, supposing 
they contributed to the rates. (Applause.) At 
the end of the nineteenth century the progress 
which this cause had made could not be ignored. 
It had been said that if women had the Parlia- 
mentary vote it would engross them too much, 
He could only say he hoped it would engross 
them to a much greater extent than it 
engrossed the men at the present day. (Hear, 
hear.) He had had some experience 
Parliamentary elections, and if there was any- 
thing more disheartening or discouraging than 
another, it was the want of interest and lack of 
knowledge displayed by the majority of the voters. 
Unless they were driven or coaxed up to the 
poll, unless they were almost carried there by 
the canvassers, the vote was usually a very 
small one; and if the women got the franchise 
they would be able to use it at least as intelli- 
gently as the men did to-day. (Applause.) He 
thought the principle of the Women’s Sufirage 
Bill was virtually admitted by allowing womel 
to vote on municipal matters— (hear, hear) —and 
in a few years it would seem incredible that 
this very reasonable measure should have met 
with any opposition. (Hear, hew.) Who would 
be any the worse, who would be shocked, i ine 
women got this right? The women of England 
were trusted with much more important tetter 
than helping to scleet a nun:ber of menibers of 
Pavliament. We handed over to them te 
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training of our children. (Applause.) We had 
women managing large and successful commer- 
cial enterprises, and yet some persons questioned 
if they were competent to give a vote for an 

ary member of Parliament! Giving re- 
sponsibility to those who helped to promote the 
welfare of the nation had never yet done harm 
—(applause)—and he was afraid the opposition 
to this reasonable measure arose from selfish- 
ness, narrowness, Or prejudice. (Hear, hear.) 
The movement could not be stopped, it would 
still go on, whatever the fate of the Women’s 
Suffrage Bill next week—(applause)—and he 
was very glad to be present to give it his sup- 
port. (Loud applause.) 

Miss Garland read a number of letters of 
apology for inability to be present. Mr. George 
Dixon, M.P., wrote: ‘You will have to fight 
long and patiently for your cause, but it will, I 
hope, always be an encouragement to you to 
remember that many Conservatives are on your 
side. One great difficulty in your way will be 
the continually increasing pressure of important 
legislation upon the time of the House of 
Commons, and the consequent difficulty in 

tting our question fully discussed in Parlia- 
ment. Your policy in the meantime must be 
to place all the arguments in favour of the 

litical equality of women before the country.” 

he Right Hon. Jesse Collings expressed regret 
that he was unable to attend the meeting, as 
did also Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P., the Bishop 
of Ripon, the Hon. and Rev. Arthur Lyttelton, 
and others. 

Alderman Cook moved: ‘“ That this meeting, 
remembering gratefully the approval expressed 
on various occasions by the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour of the principle of Parliamentary repre- 
sentation for women, earnestly appeals to him 
to allow the Bill, introduced into Parliament by 
Mr. Faithfull Begg, to be brought forward, and 
a place secured for it on Wednesday, May 20th, 
and, further, to give the Bill his valuable 
support.” (Applause.) Discussing some of the 
arguments adduced by the opponents of Women’s 
Suffrage, the alderman said he had heard it 
objected that if women had the vote they would 
register it on the Tory side—(hear, hear)—and it 
was said that women were naturally Conserva- 
tives. (Hear, hear.) He did not grant that. 
({Applause.) He believed that women, speaking 
generally, were quite able to, and did, use as 
wise discrimination as men did. (Applause, 
and a laugh.) But he would go further, and 
say that, supposing those prognostications to 
which he referred were perfectly true, they 
ought not therefore to perpetuate an injustice. 
(Applause.) He did not look upon this as a matter 
of expediency, but as a question of principle and 
of right to the women. (Applause.) He main- 
tained that there was no excuse now for Mr. 
Balfour putting any obstacle or impediment in 
the way of the passing of this bill. (Hear, hear.) 

Mrs. Henry Fawcett, in seconding the reso- 
lution, reviewed the position of the Women’s 
Suffrage movement, observing that though their 
prospects were not so hopeful as at the opening 
of the session, they had had many compensatory 
encouragements. Alluding incidentally to the 
ploneer work done by the Primrose League in 
the recognition of woman’s position, she said it 
was often the Radicals who were most tena- 
clously Conservative in social matters, and the 
Conservatives who were the most fearlessly 
Liberal in introducing change and reform where 
necessary. (Applause and laughter.) She had 
frequently noticed that there was no member of 
Society more bigoted or difficult to move than 
the most advanced Radical. 

The Rev. L. P. Jacks supported the reso- 
lution, and after referring to Dr. Crosskey’s 
warm espousal of the cause of Women’s Suffrage, 
seat. the movement had now passed beyond 
be € stage of derision, and become a subject of 
very serious consideration with statesmen of all 
schools. What the advocates of Women’s Suf- 
tage had to contend with now was, not serious 
argument, but the mere remnant of a blind 
pes and there were abundant signs that 
se age was weakening its hold on the 
ane mind. He was persuaded that there 
Ht ; room in our public life for the sway of much 

a Motives than had ever swayed it hitherto. 
i as Was an opportunity and a need for raising 

one. and that could be done only by infusing 
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new blood into the body politic. (Applause.) | deliberate determination to prevent the subject 


Women were not under the influence of those 
exclusively commercial ideas, the predominance 
of which was a bane in our present political 
life, and he was convinced that the admission 
of women to the franchise would have the 
effect of placing higher ideals before the rulers 
of the land. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Osler also supported the resolution, con- 
tending that women were hampered and im- 
peded in their social and philanthropic work by 


their impotence to exercise more than a “* silent. 


influence ” in public politics. 

The resolution was put and unanimously 
carried. 

Mrs. Ashford proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Mayor for presiding, and this was seconded by 
Councillor Moore Bayley, and heartily accorded ; 
Mrs. Fawcett being likewise thanked for her 
presence and her address. , 


WOMEN’S FRANCHISE 
LEAGUE. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT DARLINGTON. 
THE annual meeting of the members of the 
Women’s Franchise League was held at the Im- 
perial Hotel, Darlington, on May 20th. The 
Mayor (Councillor J. J. Wilkes) presided over a 
very large attendance, amongst those present 
being Mesdames Carlton, S. Fothergill, Stock, 
E. L. Pease, J. E. Backhouse, Pratt, Marshall, 
Cudworth, Hodgson, White, Stewart, Eden, 
Fryer, Latimer, Dawson, Misses Bayes, Jefferys, 
Lucas, Graham, Wood, Gleddin, Brown, Watt, 
Mr. Clapham, and Mr. Hobson, J.P. Miss 
Lucas read letters of apology for non-attendance 
from the Rev. Moore Ede, Mrs. Fawcett, Dr. 
Spence Watson, Mrs. Jacob Bright, Mrs. A. F. 
Pease, and Lady Fry. Mrs. Alice Cliff Scat- 
cherd, the hon. treasurer, read the annual report, 
which was as follows :— 

“Tn ena hg} their seventh annual report 
your committee desire to remind their friends 
and subscribers that though the operations of 
the League embrace all legal, social, educational 
and economic inequalities which press hardly on 
women, or make unnecessarily irksome and 
difficult their means of getting a living, yet the 
root of these inequalities can be traced to the 
fact that men make the laws, and women’s only 
function hitherto has been to obey them. We 
ask for your attention to the following consider- 
ations :— 

“It is now a recognised fact that no measure 
of reform has any chance of becoming law unless 
supported by the Government of the day. The 
Government of the day supports those measures 
which will increase its influence among the con- 
stituencies and win new adherents. The reforms 
which affect the position of women and the claims 
that they make are not of this nature, and there- 
fore they are almost entirely neglected. More than 
this, we cannot trust any Government not to do 
injustice to women. The 6th clause of the 
Cambridge Corporation Bill was voted for by 
every member of the Liberal Government in 
the House of Commons except Mr. Mundella. 
Mr. Asquith’s Factory Act contains many 
clauses interfering injuriously with the work 
of women, and from which men are exempted. 

‘So long as women are deprived of the only 
adequate weapon of defence, the only protection 
that can be given them is that merely of making 
them acquainted with the intentions of those 
who are trying to legislate for or against them 
without their consent. 

‘““Tt is needless to say that that ‘ one adequate 
weapon of defence’ is the Suffrage. 

‘“‘ For nearly thirty years we have petitioned, 
and reasoned, and expostulated; we have held 
thousands of public and drawing-room meetings ; 
we have circulated millions of pamphlets and 
leaflets; we have passed resolutions without 
number declaring that we want the Suffrage and 
that without it we have no guarantee of the 
commonest human rights—the disposal of our 
labour, the possession of our persons, the contro] 
over the children we have brought into the 
world, to say nothing of our entire want of 
power over general legislation which affects our 
interests equally with those of the other sex. 
What response has there been to these appeals ? 
So far as the Parliamentary Suffrage goes in 
this country, none whatever. There is even a 


being discussed in the House of Commons at 
all. Mr. Faithfull Begg’s Bill has shared the 
fate of its predecessors. Year after year our 
friends in that House have presented our Bills, 
but they tell us frankly— There is not the 
slightest chance of success” for them. What 
remains to be done ? 

‘“* Your Committee this year have felt bound to 
take what appears to be the only course left, 
viz.: to urge women not to assist in the return 
of Members to Parliament who will use the 
power thus entrusted to them to defeat the 
almost unanimous desire of all women actively 
engaged in politics, or who have at heart the 
furtherence of some reform in which their sex 
is specially interested. 

“Men say, ‘ You do not want the vote,’ and 
again ‘If women cared for the vote would you 
find them actively engaged in working for the 
return of candidates whom they know are 
opposed to their enfranchisement ?"’ ‘lhe only 
effective answer to this taunt is to cease so to 
work. 

‘During the General Parliamentary Election, 
therefore, in July, a fresh departure was made 
by your committee, and our members and 
women generally were urgently requested not 
to assist the return of candidates unpledged to 
the enfranchisement of all duly qualified women. 
‘A special manifesto was issued by the League, 
and 180,000 copies carefully distributed by our 
agents throughout the country. Many members 
of committee also did sound work in their own 
districts, especially Countess Schack in and 
around London, and _ your indefatigable 
treasurer, Mrs. Scatcherd, who saw that candi- 
dates were questioned as to Women’s Suffrage 
in 14 Yorkshire constituencies. Everywhere 
she found women on the alert; some had 
already put the questions to candidates, others 
were willing to do so at once on our suggestion. 
In some places action was unnecessary, as the 
candidates mentioned Women’s Suffrage with 
approval in their addresses. In one constitu-: 
ency only were both candidates adverse. The 
League accordingly organised meetings in 
every Village and township qf this division, all 
being wal attended, presided over by men 
holding official positions, and addressed by Miss 
Edith Ward (of Bradford), Miss Beatrice 
Hodgson (of Manchester), Mrs. Scatcherd, and 
Miss Garland. 

‘‘ Meetings. have also been held at Dudley 
Hill, Drighlington, Gildersome, Stalybridge, 
Heywood, Cadishead, Walkden, Hazel Grove, 
Failsworth, Whitefield, Droylsden, and South 
West Manchester ; and at the following Women’s 
Co-operative Guilds: Farnworth, Bury, Hey- 
wood, Failsworth, and Ardwick. Conferences 
of committees of Women’s Liberal Associations 
have also been held at Gorton and Glossop 
At all these meetings the inconsistency of pro- 
fessing to desire the suffrage and yet working 
for the return to Parliament of candidates un- 
pledged to vote for it, was firmly pointed out. 
It would seem indeed as if it ought not to be 
needful to show that it is impossible women 
ever can get votes except through the return of 
men who are in favour of votes being given to 
them. 

‘“Your committee urge all their friends 
throughout the country to ask themselves, and 
bring under the consideration of every woman 
or man they can influence, the following 
questions :— 

*©(1) Do you not think it is a reasonable pre- 
caution that before women spend their money, 
time and energy in hard work, to send a inan to 
the House of Commons, they should first make 
sure that when he gets there he won’t vote 
against their enfranchisement ? 

“©(2) Do you not think that if women made 
up their minds that they would nut work for 
men opposed to Women’s Suffrage, that euch a 
determination would tend to make election 
committees choose candidates in favour of this 
reform, and thus sécure the hearty services of ° 
women at elections ? 

(3) Do you not think that by supporting a 
man because he belongs to your party, «nd quite 
without reference to whether he is goiny to vote 
for your Enfranchisement, you give the im- 
pression that you don't think Women’s Suffrage 
is of much importance ? 
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(4) Can you expect that, if you are so in- 
different to your own -political rights and 
responsibilities, that members of Parliament 
whose time is fully occupied with the wants of 
their own constituents will take the trouble to 
vote on a question which women appear to be 
merely playing with ? 

“ (5) 7 you are going to deal seriously with 
this question could you press it at a more 
favourable time than the present, when the 
absence of any definite programme on the part 
of Liberals may induce them to listen to your 
suggestions, and when the 1 majority of the 
Conservatives gives them a free hand in any 
social reform they are willing to undertake ? 


fy PROCEED WITH THE RECORD OF OUR WORK. 


‘The last annual meeting was held in Aber- 
h, May 28th, 1895, under the presidency 
of Mrs. E. James of that town. It was power- 
fully addressed by Mr. Gibson, editor of the 
Cambrian News, and author of ‘ The Emancipa- 
tion of Women.’ Gwyneth Vaughan of Car- 
narvon, Mrs. McLaverty of Monmouth, Mrs. 
Cliff Scatcherd of Leeds, and Miss Roberts of 
Aberystwyth, also took part in the proceedings. 
The action of the League in holding for the first 
time its annual meeting in the provinces was 
fully justified, the attendance was large, and 
new members joined the Society. 

“In the summer Mrs. Scatcherd, with the 
help of Mrs. McCormick, organised an address 
from Yorkshire women and others, and a meeting 
in Halifax, in honour of the Right Hon. Sir 
James Stansfeld, G.C.B., whose life-long services 
to their sex Yorkshire women desired publicly 
to rman Hs The meeting was held on June 
6th, his worship the Mayor of Halifax presiding, 
and was in every way eminently successful. 

As the League strongly opposes all legis- 
lation of an unequal kind and interference with 
the labour of adult women, on April 3rd, at a 
Council Meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire 

Union of Women’s Liberal Associations, Mrs. 

Scatcherd moved the following amendment to a 

resolution in favour of Mr. Asquith’s Factory 


Bill :-— 

‘That this meeting disapproves those clauses 
of Mr. Asquith’s Factory ill, which interefere 
with the labour of adult women, and otherwise 
restrict their freedom.’ 

“This was carried by an overwhelming 
majority, forty-five Associations being repre- 
sented at the meeting. __ ' 

‘Other members of the League did excellent 
service in opposing the obnoxious clauses of the 
Factory Bill, some of which, we are glad to say, 

- were considerably modified ere the 
law. ™- = 2Becr 

“Your committee, on behalf of the League, 
forwarded an address for presentation to Mrs. 
Cady Stanton, on November 12th, at her 

eightieth birthday celebration meeting in New 
York City. 

“Finding that some women in New Zealand 
had petitioned for re-introducing the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, Mrs. Scatcherd dressed a letter, 
deprecating such action, to the President of the 
Auckland Women’s Liberal League. This was 
signed by nineteen representative women of 
thirteen Yorkshire towns, and is a weighty 
document. 

“ Ag our Report goes into the press, the first 
election by women is proceeding in South Aus- 
tralia. We do not know if any woman is a 
candidate for the House of Representatives. 
But the Act of Parliament under which women 
are now voting in South Australia is precisely 
the same as the Bill introduced last session by 

- Gir Chas. Dilke, Mr. Jacob Bright, Dr. Clark 
and John Burns. It is now the law in Australia, 
so that there is no position under the Crown, not 
even that of Prime Minister, that a woman may 
not now occupy in our Colony. A special clause 
indeed provides for women being allowed to vote 
by proxy, so that it is pretty certain that in 
South Australia at least mgqre women than men 
will be able to record their votes. Is there, 
your committee would ask, so great a difference 
between our kinsfolk in Australia, and ourselves, 
that whilst their women may be entrusted with 
every political right given to men, we are to be 
adjudged unfit for the smallest share of political 

power? Is it, we would ask, under these cir- 
cumstances the duty of any woman to assist 


- her own degradation by actually working to 


ing. 


ill became 


report. 
revenue of the country, 
have the same powers as the opposite sex. 
(Hear, hear.) Women had the municipal vote 
and they ought to have the Parliam 
Although he did not agree with all the principles 
of the Women’s Franchise League, yet he 
thought the object of the Leagu 
whole, a very ccmmendable one. 

Mrs. Cudworth seconded, and Mrs. Stock 
supported the m i 
mously. 


Bright (London), 
Herbert Burrows (London), Dr. 
(London 


duly 
party 


has yet to do. 
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send men to Parliament who have shown them- 
selves to be so indifferent to women’s interests 
and so unconscious of what is due to them ? 

“In the interest of national welfare it is 
essential that Education Authorities should con- 
sist of women as well as men. The Women’s 
Franchise League therefore urges u 
members the necessity of using every endeavour 
to induce the Government to make such;changes 
in the Education Bill as shall provide for an 
equal representation of women upon all newly 
constituted Educational Bodies.” 

The chairman moved the adoption of the 
He said that women contributed to the 
and therefore should 


carried. 


ualified women.” 


FRIEND SORROW. 


Do not cheat thy heart, and tell her 
“ Grief will pass away, 

Hope for fairer times in future, 
And forget to-day.” 

Tell her, if you will, that sorrow 
Need not come in vain; 

Tell her that the lesson taught her 
Far outweighs the pain. 


Cheat her not with the old comfort, 
‘‘ Soon she will forget,”’ 

Bitter truth, alas! but matter 
Rather for regret. 

Bid her not ‘‘ Seek other pleasures, 
Turn to other things”’ ; 

Rather nurse her cagéd sorrow 
Till the captive sings. 


Rather bid her go forth bravely, 
And the stranger greet ; 
Not as foe, with spear and buckler, 
But as dear friends meet ; 
Bid her with a strong clasp hold her 
By her dusky wings, 
Listening for the murmured blessing 
Sorrow always brings. 
ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 


a 


Procress.—Man should forget what he has 
done as soon as it is accomplished, and con- 
stantly direct his whole thoughts upon what he 
J He has advanced but little way 
indeed whose field of exertion does not extend 
its boundaries at every step he takes in it. 


Fichte. 


* 


= Tivinc.—A man who is good for anything 
ought not to calculate the chance of living or 
dying ; he ought only to consider whether in 
doing anything he is doing right or wrong. 


Socrates. 


nm its 


entary vote. 


e was, on the 
(Hear, hear.) 


otion, which was carried unani- 
Mrs. J. A. Fothergill moved that the 
following ladies and gentlemen be chosen to 
form the executive committee for the ensuing 
— —Mrs. John Jackson (Manchester), 
rs. John Mills (Bowdon), 
(London), Mrs. Jacob Bright (London), Miss 
Mrs. Brownlow (London), Mr. 


Mrs. Behrens 


Clark, M.P. 
), Mrs. E. James (Aberystwyth), Mr 
H. N. Mozley, M.A. (Cambridge), Mrs. Pank 
hurst (Manchester), Dr. Pankhurst (Manchester), 
Mrs. Cliff Scatcherd (Morley), Countess Schack 
(London), Mrs. Cobden Unwin (London). Miss 
Hannah Graham seconded, and Mrs. E. Lucas 
Pease supported the motion, w 
mousl 


hich was unani- 
Mrs. Reginald Horrocks 
moved: “That as the good government of the 
country absolutely requires the active participa- 
tion of women at the’ polling booth, this meet- 
ing resolves in future to support no candidate 
for Parliament who refuses to vote to all 
Mrs. Cliff Scatcherd 
seconded. She said the League should not discuss 
politics, but remain true to the object for 
which it was formed. The motion was then 
carried. Votes of thanks concluded the meet- 


CONCERNING A SONG 


THERE was once a girl who felt she had a 
beautiful song to sing, but that something pre. 
vented her from uttering it. At times the 
longing to explain herself was so strong that she 
felt nearly stifled, and thought that unless she 
could sing it she would die. 

One night as she sat at her’ window this desire 
became so strong that she could hardly bear 
the pain of being compelled to be silent. She 
looked at the moon in despair, as if she would 
ask for help, but its rays seemed stern, pitiless, 
and cold; so she buried her head in her hands 
and wept bitterly. 

Gradually she became aware that she was not 
alone, and looking up she beheld a lovely form, 
which, as she gazed, seemed to be human, and 
yet was not. 

‘“‘ Elsie,’ said he, ‘“‘my poor child; would 
you like to hear your song, to hear the music of 
your heart ? ”’ 

She murmured assent, and waited in joyful 
anticipation. When she heard the first strains 
she looked up in amazement, and as she 
listened amazement became pain, and pain 
turned to anger. 

“That is not my song. That cannot be the 
music I hear,” she exclaimed passionately, when 
the music died away. 

Then she looked up, and met the eye of the 
Master, as he looked at her full of compassion 
and sorrow, and she knew it was her song. 

Humbled and confused she turned her head 
away, and burst into tears. As she wept she 
heard the sound of sweet music in the distance, 
which gradually became nearer and nearer, 
and more distinct, till it seemed to her to bea 
great swell of harmony. She looked up. She 
was ina dim hall seated near a window through 
which the light fell softly, and near her the 
Master of Musicians was pouring out an ex- 
quisite melody. She listened in almost breath. 
less silence, and sighed unconsciously as the 
last notes died away. Then she advanced timidly 
to the Master and said, 

‘Forgive me, I was wrong; I know now 
that the music I hear is not music, and, there- 
fore, may not be uttered. Let me go, | am 
content.” 

Then the Master smiled, and the beauty of 
that smile seemed to transform everything and 
linger regretfully as it passed away. 

“Elsie,” said the Master, “all that you have 
heard is but one song, and yet you do not think 
so. If the song you long to pour out were 
uttered now, it would be discordant, harsh and 
untrue. Only your inward ear can recognise 
and listen to its beauties, and know that music 
lies hidden within your soul. But be comforted, 
you may yet sing your song as you fain woul 
do, if you will listen to the music of your heart, 
and live a noble, true life, taking care that no 
outward strife hushes that inner voice for ever. 
Then you will know that life, Life is the name 
of your song, and that its music never dies 
away, for it becomes part of that great song 
besides which there is no music.” : 

The last few words fell on her ear like 4 
grand triumphant peal, which, as it died away, 
left a silence so solemn that its stillness seemed 
to rest on her heart. 

When she looked up she was alone. The 
moon was still shining brightly, but it no longet 
seemed to her stern and pitiless. She felt at 
peace, and all shared in the calm that had fallen 
.| on her own soul. DamaRIs. 


———= 
e 


a 
ee 


Rest.—All one’s life is a music if one touches 
the notes rightly and in time. But there must 
be no hurry. There’s no music in a “rest,” bu 
there’s the making of music in it, and people 
are always missing that part of the life melody 
and scrambling on without counting.— Ruskin. 


AUGUSTE VAN BIENE, THE WORLD- 
FAMED CELLOIST, says:— 

“After a heavy recital and the severe mental 

strain and headache attending, I find nothing to 

give such relief as ‘ KAPUTINE;;’ itis the Queed 

' of remedies.” 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Lizzie HERITAGE. 


(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of “ Cassell’s New Unt- 
versal Cookery,” ‘* Cookery for Schools,” 
“True Economies in Household Mamnage- 
ment” (Prize Essay), &c., £c.) 


SOME SPRING PUDDINGS. 


Witu “the flowers that bloom in the spring” 
the desire for change of food is generally felt, if 
not always expressed ; and in no department of 
the cuisine, as a rule, are hints more welcome 
than in that which is best described as the 

udding course. The suet and other puddings 
of the solid type should give place to something 
more toothsome and digestible. Fresh fruit, let 
us hope, will soon be with us in plenty; mean- 
while let us make the best use we can of some 
rather neglected commodities. 

The possibilities of rice are great in the hands 
of an experienced cook; small is the use made 
of it, however, in the average kitchen. Let me 
first suggest 

RICE MERINGUE 


in the simple form as below; should it meet 
with approval you will be willing to ring a few 
changes on it. Three ounces of the best 
Carolina rice are to be washed in cold water, 
renewed a few times, then put in a saucepan 
with a pint of cold milk, and brought to the 
boil, very steadily; care in this, the initial 
stage, is all-important; careless cooking means 
ruin, for what is more distasteful than rice that 
has “caught” ? After simmering for at least 
two hours, the grains swollen, and the milk 
absorbed, add a couple of ounces of castor sugar, 
and when the mixture has cooled—it need not 
be cold—beat in the yolks of two eggs very 
thoroughly. Flavour with the grated rind of half 
an orange or lemon, then pour into a deep dish; 
beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, then 
stir in a tablespoonful more sugar, a teaspoonful 
of the juice of the fruit and a little more of the 
grated rind; pile this up, dropping it from a 
spoon, and bake in a very moderate oven for 

ut twenty minutes; the top should present 
a golden brown appearance, and the meringue 
should taste cooked. Those who have hitherto 
added egg whites for the sake of decoration, and 
not allowed them to so much as “smell the 
fire,” or, on the contrary, have puffed them up 
in a brisk oven befoye they have had time to 
cook, will not despise the details of the right way. 
To convert this into 

BANANA MERINGUE 


is simple. Where three-halfpence or twopence 
each is the price of the delicious fruit, it will not 
appeal to the economically minded ; but when 
in a slightly speckly condition, it is to be had 
from the coster’s barrow at sixpence or nine- 
age per dozen, this is a treat that should not 

missed. Having, then, peeled the fruit, slice 
it thinly across, and put in a basin with as little 
sugar as is required (varying with the condition), 
and for half a dozen bananas the rind and juice 
of half a lemon. Set this in a vessel of hot 
water, and simmer for a short time; then let it 
form the intermediate layer between the rice 
and the meringue top, finishing off as before. 
Whether it be warm or cold when added is 
purely a matter of convenience. And still there 
is another way, known as a 


RING MERINGUE. 
For this you would pile your rice, ring fashion, 
on a flat dish that will stand the oven, and be 
presentable at table, and serve with the fruit in 
the centre; and let me add that these simple 
sweets are equally toothsome hot or cold. 
Remember the method with a compédte of goose- 
erries, flanked, if you please, by their rightful 
concomitant, cream. 
PRUNE CHARLOTTE 

commends itself by reason of its whole- 
someness, and it is, moreover, two dishes 
In one; for it appeals to you, on the lines 
of the old time apple charlotte, with its crisp, 
brown crust, just as it emerges from the oven; 
while if made overnight and turned out next day 
Thardly know in what particular way it is the 
most enjoyable ; excellent plain, better with 


the syrup rather thick, and, while they may 


with the fruit, sandwiching in some layers of 
bread and butter here and there, the top layer 
consisting of bread and butter if for baking ; 


with 


one of the features of American cookery, 
and perhaps more often associated with straw- 
berries or apples than any other kind of fruit ; 
for this very reason the greater the inducement, 
perhaps, to try something fresh. Having then 
cook 
if you. please, with lemon or almond essence 


of aes fame and bearing the name of the 
ma 


there is only just enough to cling to and moisten 
the fruit. 
with a knife dipped in hot water and dried, split 
it through lightly and spread with the fruit, then 
plentifully sprinkle it with sugar and serve 


is almost needless: it should be about the size 
of a dinner plate, and an inch thick; many have 


pocket and palate, but here is one that has the 
merit of lightness and cheapness. 
of fine flour, two ounces of fine grained Florador, 
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custard, but perhaps best of all with cream, 
about which generally voted extravagant dainty 
more in a later article. 

Starting with the bread and butter, let it be 
thin and the shape adapted to the size of the 
mould or basin, and, in fitting it, see that each 
slice overlaps its predecessor. But here is a 
wrinkle: in taking up the pieces dip the edge 
that will be pressed on the previous slice first 
into liquid butter, then into pounded sugar ; 
this makes the case firmer; it is a matter of 
forethought rather than cost. The prunes are 
to be washed, stoned and cooked with about 
half a pint of water and five or six ounces of 
sugar to the pound until che fruit is soft and 


take an hour, they will, if very good, be 
done in half the time; fill up the mould, 


but for the cold dish go over with syrup, then 
set a plate on, with a weight to keep it down, 
and lose no time in conveying it to the cellar. 


I am just reminded of prunes in connection 


SHORT CAKES, 


the prunes as above, and flavoured them, 
(but of the latter, let me add, use only a brand 

er), reduce the syrup by quick boiling until 
Take the cake from the oven, and, 


piping hot. Togivea recipe for short cake itself 


a pet recipe for it, and its richness varies with 
Six ounces 


an ounce and a half of castor sugar, and a tea- 
spoonful of good fresh baking powder, form the 
foundation; rub in three ounces of lard and 
butter mixed, then add about a gill of cold 
water, with a few drops of lemon juice; the 
dough should be pliable, and just soft enough 
to be rolled out easily on a floured board. 


PRESERVES. 


Marmalades and jams differ little from each 
other.—They are preserves of a half liquid 
consistence, made by boiling the pulp of fruits, 
and sometimes part of the rinds, with sugar. 
The appellation of marmalade is applied to 
those comfitures which are composed of the 
firmer fruits, as pine-apples or the rinds of 
oranges; whereas jams are made of the more 
juicy berries, such as strawberries, raspberries, 
currants, mulberries, kc. Fruit pastes are a 
kind of marmalades, consisting of the pulp of 
fruits first evaporated to a proper consistence, 
and afterwards boiled with sugar. The mixture 
is then poured into a mould, or spread out on 
sheets of tin, and subsequently dried in the oven 
or stove till it has acquired the state of a paste. 
From a sheet of this paste, strips may be cut 
and formed into any shape that may be desired, 
as knots, rings, kc. 

In the more juicy fruits, the pulp is boiled till 
much of the juice is evaporated, before the 
sugar is added. This is best performed in broad 
shallow vessels; but when the pulpy matter 
begins to get thick, great care is necessary to 
prevent its burning. This accident is almost 
unavoidable if the quantity be large, and the 
fire applied, as is often the case, immediately 
under the pan; but it may be entirely avoided 
by putting the pulpy mass, when thickened to 
the consistence of a syrup, in shallow earthen 
pans, and placing them in an oven with its door 
open, moderately heated; in this manner the 
heat will be applied equally to every part. A 
still better plan, but more tedious, is to place the | 
vessel containing the pulp in another vessel : 


containin 


oranges, but not too much. 
boiled up with sugar, will make an excellent 
conserve for rice, custard, or batter 


lemons to every dozen of oranges. 


843 


fp Hens water, which is called the 
water bath. 


Orange marmalade.—Scoop out the pulp of 
Seville oranges into a hair sieve, beat it, and 


press the juice through into a pan below: boil 
the skins in water in the preservin 
they are tender; then take out the white part, 
and cut them into small strips; add this to 
the juice, and to each pound of the fruit add a 
pound of clarified sugar, and boil the whole for 
about half an hour to the degree 
Sa ee a it off, stir = mix it Rb oe (a 

il again till it hangs to the spoon, bei e 
degree called the crack. oe ie 
it too much, but watch it carefully, as the 
proper consistence is important. 


pan till 


called the 


Take care not to boil 


en right 
ur it into pots; cover them with paper and tie a 
ladder over it. Common oranges are not equal 


to the Seville, but they will make very good 
marmalade. 
and boiled with the fruit, without being first 
clarified, it will do; but then it must be well 
skimmed as it boils. 
made between February and the end of May, 
as the Seville oranges are then in their best 
state. 


If the sugar is broken in pieces 


Marmalade should be 


Scotch orange-chip marmalade, according to 
Meg Dods.—Take equal weight of fine loaf 
sugar and Seville oranges, wipe and grate the 
(The outer grate, 


renee 


Cut the oranges the cross way, and squeeze 


out the juice through a small sieve; scrape off 
the pulp from the inner skins and pick out the 


seeds; boil the skins till perfectly tender, 
changing the water to take off part of the bitter. 
When cool, scrape the coarse, white, thready 
part from the skins, and, trussing three or four 
skins together for dispatch, cut them into 
narrow chips; clarify the sugar, and put the 
chips, pulp and juice to it; add, when boiled 
for ten minutes, the juice and grate of two 
Skim and 
boil for twenty minutes; pot, and cover when 


cold. 


Quince marmalade.—Boil some ripe quinces 


in a small quantity of water till they are tender ; 
pare the skins off, cut them into quarters, and 
take out the cores; stew the parings and cores 
in some water; strain this, and add the water 
to the quartered quinces. 
preserving pan, with as much sugar as the 
weight of the quinces. 
proper consistence for a marmalade, bruising it 
with a wooden spatula 


Put the whole into a 
Boil this till it is of the 


A marmalade may be made in the same 
manner by using pears, apricots, peaches, pine 
apples, or any other fruit of a pulpy nature. 


(To be continued.) 


COULDN’T CATCH THE ADMIRAL. 


A WELL-KNOWN naval dignitary has a beautiful 
daughter. A young ensign, with no resources 
but his sulary, fell in love with her and asked 
the old gentleman for her hand. The father at 
once taxed him with the fact that he had only 
his salary—hardly enough to keep him in white 
gloves and to burnish his brass buttons. 

“Well, Mr. Admiral, what you say is true. 
But when you married you were only a mid- 
shipman, with even a smaller salary than mine. 
How did you get along?” asked the ensign, 
who believed he had made the most diplomatic 
of defences. But not so. 

The crafty old sea-dog thundered forth: “[ 
lived on my father-in-law for the first ten years, 
but I'll be blamed if you are going to do it!” 

2 a ; Exchange. 

A Hovuskwirrery ScHoot.—In New York a 
school for servants is to be started, where 
women will be trained to do housework intelli- 
gently. The position of servant is the only one 
where the pupil is practically taught and at the 
same tine paid for learning. The reward of the 
teacher-employer generally is to lose her 
apprentice as soon as she reaches efficiency. 


* 


Mr. Gorman: “Live in the suburbs, eh ? 
You have had plenty of experience at catching 
trains, then, I suppose ?"’ Mr. Suburb: © Well, 
n-o. can't say that T have, but Pve had lots of 
experience at missing em.’ 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIA- 
MENT. 


As we foresaw last week, the Women’s 
Suffrage Bill had no chance of coming 
forward on May 20th. Only by an appli- 
cation of the closure so severe as to arouse 
a bitter antagonism in the opposite party 
did the Government succeed in getting the 
Rating Bill carried before the Whitsun 
holidays ; and, in order to do this, not only 
was our Wednesday afternoon taken, but 
debates were continued on the Rating Bill 
all through Thursday night and till half- 
past one in the afternoon on Friday. Thus 
only was the Bill forced through Committee. 

As to the Rating Bill itself, though 
the energy of party opposition has raged 
round it thus hotly, it has not aroused any 
strong public opinion. The practical result 
of it is to remove some two millions of 
taxation from agricultural land and place it 
upon urban land and upon other sources of 
revenue affecting the community as a whole. 
It is never easy to arouse public opinion 
about questions of taxation pure and simple ; 
it is probably more difficult in this case 
even than usual, because we are all well 
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cultural land is suffering greatly from 


food stuffs, a competition which is never- 
theless advantageous to the’ vast majority 
of the nation by cheapening the food that we 
buy with our manufactures. Under these 
circumstances, the ordinary observer is not 
prepared to be very indignant over a change 
in the pressure of taxation which professes 
to lighten the burdens of the farmers. The 
Liberal party, however, regarding it as a 
measure intended to benefit the owners of 
land, decided to offer strong opposition to 
it; and a great number of amendments to 
its various clauses were placed on the 
paper, though without the smallest chance 
of their passing. 

The Government majority showed no 
sign of shrinkage, and the repeated divisions 
were therefore, for all practical purposes, 
waste of time. What, under those circum- 
stances, ought to be done ? Men boast so 
largely of Parliaments as they are, the work 
of male intelligence, that we are entitled to 
a word of astonishment at the unpractical 
arrangements that are all they seem able to 
make. On the one hand, it is decidedly not 
‘right that measures of great importance to 
the public should be forced through without 
discussion adequate to informing the public 
as to their detailed proposals. On the 
other hand, it is unreasonable that endless 
amendments should be pressed to lengthy 
discussion and voting, with no chance 
whatever of being carried. But surely 
there must be some practical way of har- 
monising the two conflicting proprieties. 
The result of the present plans was an all- 
night sitting of the House of Commons, 
accompanied by scenes of disorder, and 
disobedience to the Chair, and violent re- 
crimination between the leaders of parties, 
all of which was in no way creditable to 
the “‘ wisdom of the High Court of Parlia- 
ment.’ It was the less creditable because 
this was no wildly exciting measure, and 
the circumstances were in no way excep- 
tional. It certainly appears that the intelli- 
gence of women might, at any rate, be 
allowed to try to amend the present ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory method of managing 
affairs. Such disorderly and unreasonable 
scenes, attending the passing of a measure 
as nearly approaching to non-contentious as 
a strictly party measure is ever likely to be, 
are not calculated to inspire us with respect 
for those who cannot devise any better 
method of procedure. 

About Whitsuntide considerable advance 
is supposed to have been made with 
Government business. Up to the present 
this Session nothing much has been done. 
It is tolerably clear that the Education Bill 
alone of leading measures can by any possi- 
bility be forced through the House during 
the remainder of the session. This Bill is 
of far greater importance than the Rating 
Bill. Its provisions will affect education 
for two or three generations to come, for 
such a measure once passed cannot be re- 
considered for a lengthy period. It is not 


aware that everyone connected with agri- 


foreign competition in the production of 
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surprising therefore;that there are more than 
60 pages of amendments put down for Com- 
mittee. It can only be possible to pass it 
either by considerable concessions on the 
part of the Government or by a succession 
of such scenes as were witnessed last week. 
Decidedly, the party machinery by which 
we are now governed is not of so perfect 
a character that it should be considered 
unreasonable to suggest further changes in 
the constitution of Parliament. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


_ It is a long time since there was ‘‘ so good a 
stroke of business” done for the Women’s Suffrage 
Movement as placing the great petition on view 
in Westminster Hall. The historic character 
of the locality, and the fact that it has never 
been used in a similar way before, would alone 
have given interest to the occasion; but it 
would have passed over comparatively quietly 
had it not been for ‘our friends the enemy,” 
who made a disturbance about the event which 
compelled the attention of the whole country. 
a * * 


The petition was in preparation for something 
like twelve months two years ago, the intention 
being to present it in connection with the Regis- 
tration Bill of the late Government. As that 
measure failed to make its appearance as a 
practical matter, the petition was held over 
until a suitable opportunity offered for bringing 
it forward. Such an opportunity appeared to 
be presented by Mr. Begg’s Bill obtaining the 
first place for second reading on what should 
have been a private members’ day. Arrange- 
ments were therefore made for bringing the 
petition to the notice of members, and it was 
thought desirable to proceed as had been 
planned, even after it was discovered that Mr. 
Balfour had taken our day, and that the oppor- 
tunity would not, after all, be afforded for a 
division on the question. - 


Members who were so much excited about the 
appearance of the petition in Westminster Hall 
will no doubt be interested to be told how it came 
there. The late Speaker had given permission 
for it to be placed for inspection in the Library 
or one of the Committee Rooms of the House; 
but the new Speaker, who controls these 
matters, refused to show the same courtesy as 
his predecessor. Lord Salisbury was appealed 
to, to exercise his influence to obtain a room for 
the purpose in the House of Lords. In reply, 
the Premier himself suggested that Westminster 
Hall would be a more suitable place. Permis- 
sion for any use of or connected with this historic 
building, the oldest portion by far of the Houses 
of Parliament and the scene of many memorable 
events, rests now with the Office of Works; and 
the Permanent Secretary being informed that 
Lord Salisbury had suggested the use of West- 
minster Hall, gave the necessary formal con- 
sent, of which the ladies availed themselves. 
In all probability the excitement which has 
resulted—not in the Hall, or in any detail con- 
nected with the petition, or the ladies’ manage- 
ment of it, but in the minds of a few members 
of the House of Commons—will result in a rule 
being made that no similar use of the Hall 
shall ever take place in the future. This will 
render the present occasion unique, and there- 
fore the more interesting in the history of our 
movement. 
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As to the memorial itself, it has been signed 
by over 257,000 women of all political opinions 
and of all social ranks in all parts of the United 
Kingdom. The growth of opinion amongst 
women themselves in regard to the Suffrage 
may be gleaned by noting that the first petition 
ever presented to Parliament for it—that which 
Mr. Mill presented in 1867—was signed by 1,500 
women. In 1873 a memorial was prepared to 
be signed exclusively by those women who 
would have been entitled to the franchise had it 
been given to women on the same terms on 
which men had it. To that memorial there 
were 11,000 signatures. More general petitions 
have in some years amounted to a far larger 
number than this, but the present memorial 
signed by so great a number of women alone is 
unprecedented in our history. 


The memorial states :—‘‘ Many of the women 
who sign this appeal differ in opinion on other 
political questions, but all are of one mind that 
the continued denial of the franchise to women, 
while it is at the same time being gradually 
extended amongst men, is at once unjust and 
inexpedient. In the factory and workshop it 
places power to restrict women’s work in the 
hands of men who are working alongside of 
women, whom they too often treat as rivals 
rather than as fellow-workers. In Parliament 
it prevents men from realising how one-sided 
are many of the laws affecting women.” 


The memorialists therefore pray the House 
of Commons to give its support to “ any well- 
considered measure for the extension of the 
Parliamentary franchise to women.” 


There can be no sort of doubt that the sight 
of this great mass of signatures, presided over 
by ladies for the most part well-dressed and 
good-looking, and representing an enormous 
amount of unpaid work (for the money expended 
by the committee who obtained the signatures 
was very little), has produced a great impression 
upon members of Parliament and, upon the 
press. The discontent of those who objected 
in the House, and the insulting sneers of 
certain newspapers, are no less a token of 
recognition of the importance of the occasion 
than more sympathetic conduct would have 
been. Many of the journalists who refer to 
the matter are pleased to describe it as ‘‘ holding 
a bazaar; ”’ the wit and sense of which observa- 
tion are not up to the present perceptible to my 


feminine mind. 
*K Ed * 


Two members of Parliament have given 
Notice for amendments in committee on the 
Education Bill to ensure that women shall have 
representation upon the new educational bodies. 
The London School Board, however, has refused 
to debate a resolution to the same effect which 
Mrs. Maitland desired to bring forward, the 
excuse given being that a compromise had been 
arrived at between Mr. Riley’s party and Mr. 
Diggle’s, under which it had been agreed 
between them that no details of the Bill should 
be further discussed. There are only four 
ladies on the present board ; it.is needless to 
Say that they all voted in favour of Mrs. 
Maitland’s motion being brought forward. It 
ran as follows :—‘‘ That the School Board for 
London desire to point out that no women will 
be eligible for direct election by the ratepayers 
to the new education authority. That, seeing 
that this new authority will not only have 
charge of elementary and secondary education, 


but also the entire management and control of 
children in district and industrial schools, it is 
of vital importance that a certain proportion of 
women should be compulsorily included in the 
constitution of that body; and that a memorial 
be presented to the Government to that effect.” 


Mrs. Maitland, in moving her resolution, ob- 
served that women had done as much work on 
the Board as men, and they took up much less 
time in talking. Women had been considered 
all over the world the guardians of the education 
of children, and she strongly urged members of 
the Board to support her proposal. Mrs. 
Homan, in seconding, said she thought the day 
had gone by when women could be excluded 
from the care of the education of young children, 
but apparently it had not. Mr. Barnes, though 
anxious not to take any action which would 
weaken the hands of Mr. Diggle and Mr. Stanley, 
stoutly supported the motion on the ground of 
his twelve years’ experience of the work of 
women on the Board. His neighbour, Mr. 
Whiteley, subsequently spoke even more warmly 
in their cause. Mr. Diggle said that. his party 
was not hostile to Mrs. Maitland’s motion; they 
were simply hostile to dealing with it at the 
Board. 
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The motion which was put was one moved 
by Mr. Diggle, ‘‘ That the Board proceed to the 
next business.” This was carried by a majority 
of only two. The members who voted with 
Mrs. Maitland were the following :—Rev. Dr. 
Angus, Mr. Edmund Barnes, Mr. G. L. Bruce, 
Miss Davenport Hill, Miss M. A. Eve, Mr. T. 
Gautrey, Rev. S. D. Headlam, Mrs. Francis 
Homan, Rev. A. Jephson, Mrs. Maitland, Rev. 
A. Oxford, Mr. J. Sinclair, Mr. G. C. Whiteley. 
The following statement explains the attitude of 
some other members of the Board :—We, the 
undersigned, while thinking it of the greatest 
importance that women should sit on all the 
Boards which are responsible for the education 
of children, find it impossible to vote for Mrs. 
Maitland’s motion since we hold ourselves 
bound by an agreement to cease from debate 
upon the Education Bill.—E. L. Stanley, W. 
Copeland Bowie, Graham Wallas, Morpeth, 
G. S. Warmington, Cyril Jackson, A. W. 
Hamilton, J. C. Horobin. 


Madame Clara Schumann, the well-known 
pianist, died at Frankfort-on-Maine, May 20th. 
She was in her seventy-seventh year. She was 
an illustrious pianist, and the teacher of 
numerous excellent musicians of all nations. 


Another death of the week is that of Mrs. 
Julie Salis-Schwabe, the founder of education 
for the masses in Naples. The effort that this 
truly illustrious philanthropist put forth in the 
struggle to force enlightenment against priest- 
craft deserves fuller record, and I hope it may 
be possible for me to give it later on. 


The Empress Frederick was an_ intimate 
friend of Mrs. Salis-Schwabe. This excellent 
lady has died at 77 years old. She was one of the 
readers of the Woman’s SiGnaL, taking it direct 
from the office. 


At a meeting of the general officers of the 
World’s W.C.T.U. on May 12th, Miss Willard, 
Lady Henry Somerset, Miss Agnes Slack, and 
Miss Gordon being present, it was decided after 
earnest consideration of the subject that ‘he | 


next Biennial Convention of the World’s 
W.C.T.U. should be held in Canada in the 
spring or autumn of 1897. Australia had also 
sent a cordial invitation for this biennial meeting. 


The great meeting of the National B.W.T.A. 
next Monday, June Ist, at the Queen's Hall, 
Langham-place, is likely to fully equal the 
previous efforts of the kind. We are asked to 
say that admission will be free, without ticket, 
to the balcony. A few tickets for reserved seats 
can still be had of Mr. H. J. Osborn, 112, Fleet- 
street, E.C. The speakers are Lady Henry 
Somerset, Miss Willard, Miss Weston, and 
Canon Barker. Mrs. Katharine Fisk (Chicago) 
and the White Ribbon Choir will sing, Mr. 
T. C. Whitfield conducting, and Mr. J. F. 
Proudman, F.C.O., at the great organ. Besides 
eight hundred delegates from London and pro- 
vinces, a number of ladies from foreign countries 
are expected, among them a Baroness from 
Norway, Countess Schimmelman (Copenhagen), 
Madame Chantraine (President W.C.T.A., Bel- 
gium), and Madame Selmer (Denmark). 


é * " 


It may be a pity to spoil a good tale, but truth 
compels me to state, on the very best authority, 
that there is absolutely no foundation for 
the following assertion, which has been copied 
and reiterated in a hundred papers in this 
country, as well as in America :— 

“¢ Under the auspices of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, a new matrimonial agency 
has been started in Virginia, remarkable alike 
for originality and inventive genius. Needless to 
say, the enterprise has been undertaken by 
well-intentioned, and, of course, disinterested 
female friends, on behalf of younger women at 
present husbandless, owing to the scarcity of 
‘good’ men in the marriage market. Once a 
year a meeting of marriageable voung women is 
to be held in one of the local churches, to 
which a like number of eligible young men 
is to be admitted, and given an opportunity 
of choosing a wife! But let no young man 
deem the honour as one of little importance. 
Previous to the meeting each candidate must 
have been submitted to the committee of the 
Union, and subjected to a severe examination. 
For some three months previous to the meeting, 
these energetic females make inquiries about 
the said candidate’s past life, wherever he may 
have lived, and then, should he be found worthy, 
he is allowed to pass the terrible tribunal, and 
enter on the quest ; but if not—then woe betide 
the luckless youth, for he is branded as a wolf 
going about in sheep’s clothing, to be shunned 
and avoided as would the plague itself, and 
above all, as the highest possible ban of dis- 
grace, strictly forbidden to enter the sacred 
precincts of the annual marriage market of the 
Women’s Christian Teimperance Union. Poor 
man !"’ 


But though the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union desire me to state that this story is 
absolutely baseless, it does not follow that the 
idea is without its advantages. It is not so easy as 
would be in many ways advantageous for young 
men and women to meet under auspices which 
ensure the elimination of even the notoriously un- 
desirable. In general society it is easy to make 
blunders—for many a notorious enough “ black 
sheep” is not excluded from respectable homes, 
because, though his character is really well 
known, his misdeeds are not open enough to 
justify “ boycotting.” Perhaps the wisdom of 
the future may find some middle course between 
the cloistered care with which the French girls 
are kept from association with any men, and the 
freedom, almost amounting to recklessness, 
with which English and American girls are 
allowed to forin male wcquaintances. 


re 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


TO 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET, 
PRESIDENT OF THE British WoMEN’s 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


Dear Lapy Henry Somerset,—The question 
has been asked me if I am willing to continue to 
print, as heretofore, free of charge, a special 
monthly report of the work of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association? You are 
personally aware that I have no option ; that a 
part of the agreement under which I took over 
the paper from you was that its columns should 
be open to you for this purpose so long as you 
wished. By this stipulation you secured for the 
B.W.T.A. what it seems to me are two great 

- advantages, for which they should feel indebted 
40 you. 

First, the temperance work, as represented in 
their official reports, some of their branch 
reports and any items of temperance news that 
the B.W. are likely to wish to know, is carried 
outside their own ranks and made known to all 
the thousands of ladies who read the Siena as 
a general paper for women interested in all the 
work and progress of women in the great world. 
I am glad to tell you that the circulation is 
now much larger than when I took the paper, 
and the many new readers who did not know of 
the B.W.T.A.’s efforts are thus informed of them. 

Second, the’ official communications and an 
outline of the work of leading branches are thus 
supplied to such of your members as please to 
pay one penny for it free of all charge on the 
treasury of the B.W.T.A. I suppose the great 
majority of the members have not the smallest 
idea of the expense of producing a paper—even 
but a little monthly one like the discontinued 
Budget. 


which you told them that the little monthly 
Budget, then published, was a burden on you 
which you appealed to their loyalty to lift, and 
again, in your annual address six months later, 
you mentioned that, after running ten months, 
the Budget had a circulation of 9,000, while 
20,000 were required to pay its way. How much 
monthly loss to the funds of the Association 
would have been represented had the Association 
taken over and continued to produce the little 
‘monthly up to now will hardly, perhaps, be 


the Sicnat should print this news without pay- 


ment you saved the funds of the Association a | 


very heavy burden. 

But the title ‘‘ Official Organ ’’ seems to lead 
to an invincible misunderstanding as to the 
relations between the Association and the paper. 
Thus, the Hastings branch last month sent in a 


Samples post free on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS. Stafford St., Peckham, S.E. 


For particulars of MELLIN’S ART COMPETITION apply to the Works, as above, enclosing a penny stamped addressed e 
post card unaddressed. 


borne. 
it is our OFFICIAL ORGAN, we consider that we 
have a RIGHT to have our report inserted.” 


letter was received from the Frome secretary, 
to whom we had sent an enquiry as to the 
number of copies that would be taken by her 
branch in return for the insertion of their 
branch report :— I believe Mr.—, newsagent 
in the town, supplies some members, but I 
shall certainly not take any trouble to get a 
report in our ‘ OFFICIAL OrGan.’” 


way met from the funds of the organisation ; 


itself to the financial department of the journal |. 


items sent to me singly by ‘‘ superintendents,” 
But they ought to glean an idea from | yet space must have its limits. I am in your 
your address to them at the New Year, 1895, in | hands; 


| their work in educating public opinion of being 
guessed by the members ; but in arranging that | 
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long report, the printing of which would have 
cost (including the paper for the large number 
that we circulate—no small item), at least, three 
pounds. My manager wrote to the branch secre- 
tary to point out that the branch did not take any | 
copies to sell at the big meetings reported, nor | 
even ask for a free grant of back numbers to 
give away ; in fact, had taken no pains for the 
paper; yet expected this heavy expense to be 
The branch secretary replied that “ As 
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many sweet and philanthropic women’s minds 
as your society includes, and to take a share 
with them in work conducted with so much 
devotion and wisdom for a great end. A large 
proportion of my correspondents are members 
of the B.W.T.A., and I am as proud of our 
correspondents as of anything about the paper. 
The “Open Column” shows a constant succes- 
sion of letters, so thoughtful, well expressed, 
and varied in subject, as to assure us all of the 
exceptionally high intellectual and moral 
character uf the readers of the SIGNAL; and 
the private letters that the editor receives upon 
various subjects are of a similarly inspiring and 
pleasing character. I shall in any case continue 
to give, especially in the third number of each 
month, items likely to be of special interest to 
the members of the B.W.T.A., but I hereby, 
while thanking those who have assisted to 
promote the wider reading of the paper in the 
past, beg all who value it, as a means of com- 
munication between the thoughtful and public- 
spirited portion of our women, to co-operate in 
its progress by assisting to make it more widely 
known.—Believe me, faithfully yours, 

‘ Epitor, ‘‘ Woman’s SIGNAL.” 


In like manner, on almost the same day, & 


This would 
be, of course, all very well if the expenses of 
printing their news in the paper were in any 


but it is not a point of view that commends 


as matters are arranged. 


I think, therefore, that the most reasonable 
and satisfactory plan would be for your head- 
quarters to be responsible for the matter sent 
in to be printed, and also for the circulation of 
a fixed number of copies. It is unsatisfactory 
that I should appear ungraciously to refuse 
insertion of branch reports, yet if the expense 
is only met by the members buying the paper, 
branches that do not subscribe to the paper have 
no claim to insertion. Itis an invidious task for 
me to settle on the relative claims of the various 
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TO MY LITTLE GIRL. 


Au, dearest, when I’m sick at heart 
And all my world goes ill, 

One swift thought charms the mood away— 
Dear heart. you love me still! 

You know not what sweet faith it brings, 
When days are sad and drear, 

To think that God hath given me you 
To love and live for, dear. 


For what if skies be gray and cold, 
And clouds shut out the blue, 
And toil seems wrought in vain, sweet one, 
And loyal hearts be few ? 
The sunlight warms, the air is soft 
As spring, when you are near, | 
There’s such a joy in living ; for 
I know you love me, dear. 


but if I may say what appears to me 
businesslike and practicable, it is that the 
editorial responsibility for filling a certain 
number of pages should be undertaken by your 
headquarters, and also the responsibility for 
circulating so many thousands of the paper in 
which your report appears. I will engage to 
make such financial arrangements that the 
advantage to the funds of the B.W.T.A. in 
having its report issued as part of this paper 
will be no less certain than is the advantage to 


And, love of mine, your pure eyes’ shine 
Shall light me on the way ; 

Your warm, sweet kisses, dear, shall breathe 
A blessing o’er my day. 

O’er paths that lead through flow’r and thorn, 
As changing seasons fleet, 

One tender thought shall guide my life— 
Tis that you love me, sweet! 


represented in a general newspaper like the 
§1GNaL instead of in a little paper circulating 


g Love.—Be faithful in rebuke, but never cease 
amongst themselves exclusively. 


is love. Love to our neighbour is a humble, 
I wish most warmly to acknowledge the unselfish, untiring, tender beneficence to every 
| one who comes within our reach. Love to God 


honourable and kindly course pursned by many | is the humble and reverent devotion which 


branches; many of yan circulate the paper | places the hallowing of the Father’s name and 
very largely and cordially. It has been a great | the coming of His kingdom before all personal 


| pleasure to come closely in contact with so | desires.—R. F’. Horton. 
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@ Book of the ibour. 
‘**QUR OWN KNIGHT.’ ® 


Lapy Howe has produced a very charming little 
book. The whole object of itis to teach children 
a spirit of helpfulness. If the station of the 
writer causes her work to be read by the chil- 
dren of her own class it cannot fail to be of very 
great value. Perhaps the fact that it is written 
very largely in Scotch dialect may to some 
extent hinder its popularity amongst the chil- 
dren of other classes. It takes a certain amount 
of industry and intelligence for even a grown-up 
person to read dialect, and books which are 
written in it are to some extent hampered 
thereby. But on the other hand it is a great 
recommendation to the clannish Scots to see 
their own mother tongue reproduced in place of 
the more ordinary English language as we 
Southrons know it. Lady Home writes her 
Scotch excellently, and there isno real difficulty 
in comprehending it at a glance. 

It is, nevertheless, a frankly Scotch book, as 
its very title shows. ‘‘ Our Own Knight” is the 
famous Sir James Douglas, of the house of 
which Lady Home herself belongs. She tells 
his story as follows :— 

“T have a tale to tell about your own knight, 
the good Sir James, of Douglas. His monument 
is there in the quiet church, his bones lie buried 
in the vault beneath. 

“One who lived at the time gives the 
following description of the knight :—‘ The 
Douglas was of a commanding stature, well- 
formed, large-boned, and with broad shoulders. 
His countenance was somewhat dark, but frank 
and open, set off by locks of raven hue. 

*“¢Courteous in his manners, wise, though 
retiring, in his speech, gentle in his actions, he 
won the hearts of all his countrymen. 

‘““*In battle he presented a front altogether 
terrible to his foes, and at all times was a 
determined enemy to everything treacherous, 
dishonourable or false.’ 

‘*The Douglas’s father was imprisoned in the 
Tower of London by King Edward, and the 
castle and lands of Douglas were given to Sir 
Robert Clifford, one of the King’s favourites. 

“Sir James was living abroad when he re- 
ceived the news of his father’s death in prison, 
and he at once resolved to return to Scotland 
and help his countrymen to throw off their 
thraldom, and, if possible, redeem his own 
estates at the same time. 

“The young Knight accordingly attached 
himself to the Bishop of St. Andrew’s, joined his 
retinue, and bided his time. 

‘He soon had an opportunity of fighting for 
his country, for the Bruce made up his mind to 
lay claim to the crown of Scotland, and raised 
his standard against King Edward, who had 
condemned him to death. 

‘““As he was on his way to Scone to be 
crowned, he met the youthful Knight of Douglas. 
The latter dismounted from his horse, and on 
bended knee declared his desire to share the 
Bruce’s fortunes. 

** Knowing well the bravery of his ancestors, 
the Bruce received him gladly, and at once gave 
him a command in his little army; and from 
that time till the day of his death Sir James of 
Douglas was King Robert Bruce’s trusted friend. 
After the Battle of Bannockburn, the Bruce 
presented Sir James with a sword, and upon it 
are engraved the following lines :— 

“** So mony guid as of the Douglas beine, 

Of ane svrname, wer never in Scotland seine. 
I wil ye charge, efter that I depart 

To Holy Cravfe, and their bury my hart. 
Let it remane ever, bothe tyme and hovr, 
To the last day I sie my Saviour. 

So I protest in tyme of al my reinge, 

Ye lyk subiectis had never ony keing.’ 

“* After following the king through his many 
Successes and losses. Sir James, the ‘Gentle 
Knight,’ as he is also called, as well as ‘the 
good,’ was with him on his death-bed. 

_ “Then the king said— 
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““*Sir James, my dear friend, you know I 
have had much ado to uphold and sustain the 
right of this realm, and when I had most diffi- 
culty I made a solemn vow, if it was granted me 
to make an end of all my wars and so bring peace 
to the realm, and reat t would go forth tp war 
with the enemies of Christ, the adversaries of 
our holy Christian faith. But our Lord would 
not consent hereto. . . Ihave been seized 
with such a malady that I cannot escape. 
Seeing, therefore, my body cannot go to achieve 
what my heart desireth, I will send my heart 
instead of my body to accomplish my vow. 

‘*¢ And because I know not in all my realm a 
knight more valiant than you, my own dear 
special friend, for your love to me I require you 
to accomplish my vow in my stead.’ 

‘Then the king explained how he wished his 
ae to be carried to the Holy Sepulchre, and 
said : 

‘*¢T thank you, gentle knight, so that you will 
promise to do it.’ 

‘* And Sir James answered— 

“¢ Undoubtedly, sire, I shall by the faith I 
owe to God, and to the order of true knight- 
hood.’ 

‘“*No sooner was the king dead than the 
faithful Douglas made preparations to carry out 
his trust. He called upon other Scottish knights 
to help, and with his own and their faithful 
followers embarked for the Holy Land. 

“But they were not fated to reach their 
destination ! 

‘* Landing on the coast of Spain the Douglas 
found King Alphonso warring with the Saracen 
king of Granada. Sir James at ance offered his 
services and those of his little band. . 

“Tt is said that King Alphonso, knowing the 
courage and prowess of the Douglas, gave him 
command of thg van. A great victory followed, 
the Saracens were routed. 

‘As the battle began the Douglas threw the 
casket containing King Bruce’s heart into the 
ranks of the enemy, crying,— 

‘““¢Qnward, as thou wert wont, thou noble 
heart, Douglas will follow thee.’ 

‘But in his ardour the Douglas carried his 
pursuit of the enemy too far; he was cut off 
from the main body and found himself with ten 
followers only. Even then he might have 
escaped, but seeing a Scottish knight in on he 
turned back, hoping to effect his rescue. Alas! 
he was surrounded ty the Saracens and killed. 

‘“‘ Killed in a foreign land before he was able 
to keep his vow to the king! 

“The sorrowing followers searched for the 
body of their brave leader, and having found it, 
they brought it back with the heart of the Bruce 
of Scotland. They laid the gentle knight to rest 
in the church in Douglas Dale, under the 
shadow of the hills he loved so well. The 
Bruce’s heart was placed in Melrose Abbey. 

‘“These are the same hills, the Douglas 
water winds its way still through the peaceful 
dale, and there stands the church whose stones 
have borne many storms and witnessed many 
strange sights, but none more interesting, more 
encouraging than the deeds of your ancestor 
and knight, the good Sir James of Douglas.” 


This story in Lady Home’s book is supposed 
to be told by a schoolmaster to his pupils, who, 
according to the Scotch custom, are both boys 
and girls. The object in view is to induce the 
children to become members of the ‘ Children’s 
National Guild of Courtesy,” which is, we under- 
stand, a real society, with its headquarters in 
Glasgow. The admirable object will be under- 
stood from the following quotation :— 

“The Guild of Courtesy may be the means of 
teaching some of the qualities which lead up to 
such a life as that of the good Sir James. 

“‘ Times change and customs too! 

“The youths must be content to follow their 
pattern knight without the dazzling accompani- 
ment of armour, war-horse and flying banner ; 
but none the less may they imitate him in his 
courteous manners, wise speech, gentle actions 
and dislike to everything treacherous, dis- 
honourable and false.” 


“Then Mr. Purvis explained about the 
‘Children’s National Guild of Courtesy,’ asked 
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the parents to think over the rules, and send 
word in a week's time whether their children 
might join. The meeting then broke up, and 
the various little parties returned home in the 
beautiful summer evening, the hill-air refreshing 
them greatly.” 

As the story develops we see the individual 
children who are selected by Lady Home for 


special characterisation carrying out the prin-- 


ciples laid down by their Guild. How they work 
these out is in part very dramatic; but we 
must not spoil the story of the robbery of Old 
Robin's money and its restoration by necessarily 
brief quotations. We prefer to conclude with 
an extract which will show the idea of the pretty 
little book (and, by the way, we have seldom 
seen a book at so low a price so beautifully pro- 
duced), and which will at the same time enable 
our readers to judge how far the Scotch tongue 
is readable. 


“It was holiday time, and great preparations 
had been going forward, for on the day of the 
annual flower show the Brigade boys were to be 
inspected, and afterwards enrolled at head- 
quarters in Glasgow. A year had passed since 
Jock first formed his ‘grand plan,’ and it 
had prospered far beyond his expectation. 
Working side by side, or rather united, the 
‘Guild of Courtesy’ gave the keynote and 
revived the spirit of a chivalry which had sadly 
died out in Douglas Dale. The Douglas’ 
example was set up to be emulated, and the 
laddies and lassies were learning to put their 
feet into the footprints he has left ‘ on the sands 
of time.’ 

“« Jeanie watched the lads over the brae, then 
returned to Robin's side. She stood gazing at 
the old man, a puzzled expression on her face. 

“*¢T didna’ ken ye was a sodger, Robin; it 
mun hae been lang, lang syne.’ 

“+ Ay, Jeanie, it’ll be saxty ‘ear sin’ the da, 
I first put on ma uniform. An’ I sune efter left 
the shores o' auld Scotland for Indy.’ 

‘“¢*An’ hoo is't ye’re no’ a sodger noo ?’ 

‘** Ma lassie, I'm far owre auld. It’s mony 
lang ‘ears sin’ I was fit for sodgerin’.’ 

‘**T wush lassies could be in the brigade, an’ 
wear the braw claes, an’ mairch aboot.’ 

Robin smiled. 

‘“*¢T can well understan’ it, lassie, but wait a 
wee; there’s mony ither bonnie plays for ye, an’ the 
laddies sud see tae the lassies, an’ work for thein.’ 

‘“¢An’ hoo lang wull it be tae that time—a 
lang, weary while? Oh, but, Robin, I've clean 
forgotten your gran’ plan ye was gaun tae think 
on tae mak’ the days flee quicker till the floor 
show. Div ye mine o’ ane? I houp ye div.’ 

‘May be a wee bit story wud fit ye, eh, 
Jeanie’? 

“The child clapped her hands and sat down at 
the old man’s feet. 

a3 35 4 ay 

‘Robin had been all through the Indian 
Mutiny. He had seen terrible sights—sights he 
would never forget, though long years had 
passed by since—but wee Jeanie’s tender heart 
must not be harrowed or haunted by scenes of 
bloodshed and famine. So the old man wove 
an interesting, beautiful tale—a true one too— 
in which brave women and little children were 
heroes, and the child’s cheeks burned with 
excitement, wonder and adiniration. When he 
came to the end Robin said— 

*©¢ Ye'll ken noo hoo lassies can be as braw as 
laddies, an’ every bit as brave; eh, Jeanie ?’ 

“ But Jeanie had so much to think about she 
couldn't reason. 


Children’s voices were heard outside, and a 
tap on the door followed, which Grannie Bell 
answered. Two heads, one fair, the other with 
dark curls, came round the door; two bright 
faces beamed on Grannie. 

“+ Are ye ready for us, Grannie Bell? 
we've come tae redd up the hoose the day.’ 

“<¢T've been herkenin’ for the schule comin’ 
oot this while, for I kent it was ima turn next, 
lassie. Come away ben, an’ lets see twa clever 
lassies dae ma wark for me.’ 

“The kitchen looked so neat that nothing more 
was needed, but there were sticks and coals to 
be fetched in, and fresh water to replenish the 
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kettle. Then Grannie’s potatoes were to be 


peeled and washed. 
“© Wull we gang tae the shop, Grannie?’ 


‘s¢'There’s no eneuch meal tae ser’ ye tae the 


’ 


morn ? 
‘** Ay, lassie, that was well minded o’ ye. 


wi’ ye, its sican a gran’ day. 
ma stult, an’ a grup o’ yer airm.’ 


The old woman and her escort left the house. 
On either side of Grannie Bell’s were other 
houses exactly similar; pretty little places they 
y stone of the country, and 


were, built of the 
red ary roofs, each with its wee garden. 
666 


‘watch the laddies and lassies.’ 

“+ Ay! yer just richt, Mary Davidson. Ye 
ken ma wey fine. But what say ?’ 

“Ye tae be ma convoy? Mony a time I’ve 
wearied for ma ain bairns, an’ here I’ve been 
gien ithers tae fend for me.’ 

‘An’ there ‘ill be mony anither forbye you 


thankfu’ tae the ‘guild’ grannie. The ae 

en 
if the 
laddies had na’ helped. An’ it wud hae been a 


are thrang sortin’ puir Jamie Scott’s bit 
the day. No’ a tattie wud they hae 


great want tae the puir wife an’ her snia’ family, 
an’ the guid man lyin’ sae lang.’ 

A few minutes 
‘dozen boys and gitls busily 


the village, and on James Scott’s, the sick miner. 
Half-an-hour passed, a bell rang ; shirt-sleeves 


were unrolled, jackets put on, the lassies smoothed 


out their frocks, folded up their coarse ‘‘ brats,” 
put on hats and “ crazies,” and ran off to school. 


HOME GARDENING FOR 


LADIES. 


To ply the watering-pot and hose has been the 
most important part of a gardener’s work this 
last month past. I trust that before this is in 
print the much-needed rain may have put in an 
appearance for the sake of the grass, the 
vegetables, fruit trees, shrubs, and flower beds. 
Any reader who has tried to dig will know that 
the ground is more like a high road than culti- 
vated soil, and that a pickaxe seems a more 
desirable tool than spade or fork. 


Better delay a little the process of putting out 

bedding plants, in the hope of more favourable 
weather, unless one has both means and inclina- 
tion to give abundant waterings and frequent. 
-It may be of some help to our readers if we 
suggest arrangements of beds that is a little 
unusual, and less stiff than the old system of 
beds filled with one plant, edged merely by a 
contrasting one, or than the ugly and expensive 
“ carpet bedding,” once so much admired. 

The materials used for this last are very nice, 
and should be by no means discarded ; the mode 
of using them is altered, and they are much 
more effective when intermixed with flowering 

lants. For instance, a charming bed is pro- 

uced by using a central group of pink 
fuchsias, five, seven, or nine plants, according 
to the size of the bed; carpet the remainder 
with variegated “ice plant or stonecrop,”’ and 
purple asters, or petunias, or verbenas, dotted 
about. Of course these latter must be put in 
first, to get them at regular intervals, and then 
the groundwork added. This will be a harmony 
in pink, purple and the delicate golden green of 
the variegated carpet. Another pleasant con- 
trast is made by using white abutilons and 
crimson fuchsias in the centre, with yellow 
violas on a ground of alternanthere. Pale pink 
tuberous begonias growing out of a carpet of 
bronze-leaved sorrel, crimson cannas with a 
ground of white petunias, or white asters, or 
silver-leaved geraniums. Dark blue salvias, and 
a groundwork of palest blue lobelia. Such 
arrangements can be varied indefinitely, accord- 
| ing to the stock-in-hand. And let not the 
gardener think only of a circular bed so planted 
with a boss of the taller plants in the centre, 
and the others surrounding them. The disposing 


of the a must be according to the shape of 
the bed. 


\ 
} 


rl 
gie ye the bawbees an’ I'll gang ope °’ od 
ie me bye 


gran’ day this, Grannie; I ken ye'll be 
awa’ tae yer favourite corner tae hae a sate an 


later Grannie Bell was 
seated on a rustic seat in the sun watching a 
at work on the 
4‘ allotments” belonging to some of the old folk in 


_ If oblong and narrow, let the taller 
plants rise at intervals in a broken line down 
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A REPORTER AT RAGLAN. 


A REPORTER writes :—“I asked Mrs. Hickey if 
she had really experienced the extraordinary 
escape locally rumoured. She said it certainly 
was true.” 

“Two years ago last August,” she said, “‘ after 
the birth of my ninth child, I was very weak, 
and could not get up my strength at all. Icould 
take no food; it caused me such severe pain 
across the chest and over the shoulders. If I 
ate any vegetables,especially,distensions followed 
which necessitated loosening my clothes. I got 
so ill that I was obliged to give up my house 
work, go to bed, and call in medical assistance. 

‘‘ While I was in bed,” she continued, ‘I read 
in the papers of some astonishing cures effected 
by a means quite unlike any ordinary medicine. 
I refer to Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. I determined to try them. For five or 
six s previously I could eat nothing, and the 
only thing I could take at all was soda water. 
I was offered beef tea, chicken broth, &c., but I 
could retain nothing. I had only taken half o 
a box of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills when I felt 
better. I 
felt I could 


the centre; if a figure 8 or letter S shape, the 
line must be followed in the same way; for a 
diamond, space the taller plants out a little, 
making a smaller diamond of them, and so on, 
but in all these cases fill in the whole bed, not 
only around, but between them, with the plants 
used for the groundwork. 

The flowering shrubs have been very beautiful 
this spring, but many of them are now over, and 
a litter their fallen petals make. Rho- 
dodendrons under glass are going off, while 
those outside are just coming on; with regard 
to both of these it should be remembered that 
they will suffer if allowed to go to seed——or 
rather the owners will suffer, as the plants will 
bear fewer flowers next year. The seed vessels 
must be removed, but wth care, else the young 
shoots on which the next season’s blossom-buds 
will shortly form will be torn away. 


Do any of our readers manage their own 
vines, I wonder? If so, the time for thinning 
will probably now have arrived. It is better to 
spread this operation over several days. First 
take away all of the very small berries, or those 
that are malformed, or obviously overcrowded. 
Then go over the bunches again, keeping two 
things in mind—first the leaving of ample 
space for the swelling of the finest berries, and 
secondly the symmetry of the bunch. Each 
berry you finally leave should have half an inch 
all round to grow into. 

If there are sufficient of the severed grapes a 
pleasant tart may be made from them. 

Green fly is a terrible nuisance just now, 
under glass, in the garden, everywhere. A man 


toast. I 
told me two’days ago that he had to go on ate little at 
business down that song-famous thoroughfare, first, but 
the Old Kent-road, and even there the air was gradually 
thick with aphis, which covered his coat, and improved 
even got into his mouth ! 4 and could 


People often ask me which is the best remedy ? 
Once more I reply, “It depends on circum- 
stances.” In a small house, easily closed, and 
made air-tight, fumigating with coarse shag, or 
with tobacco paper is best. But care must be 
taken that the foliage is quite dry at the time. 
If the fumes have any outlet to the open air, 
by some ill-fitting frame, or chink, then all the 
trouble of fumigating is thrown away. In this 
case syringe with a dilution of fir tree oil, or 
with soft soap and water (soft water if possible), 
and a drop or two of paraffin. If there is alarge 
house, or number of houses to be done, the best 
thing is to make a large quantity of this mix- 
ture, and apply with a garden engine. The 
proportions are, 1]b. soap, } pint of paraffin, to 
25 gallons of water. 

A mistake in the last article requires correc- 
tion, viz., the substitution by the printer of the 
name antirrhinum for.anthericum, in the list of 
plants for a ‘‘ foliage window box.” 


take other food, which, as I have said before, I 
previously could not keep on my stomach at all. 
People are surprised to see me looking so well 
again. They used to remark how worn and 
haggard I was. My eyes were sunken, my face 
pinched, and my hands—well, you could, so to 
speak, see through them.” 

“And you hold that Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
have brought about all this wonderful improve- 
ment?” 

“Certainly ; it could be nothing else. Before 
I took them I could take no food: after I took 
them I recovered my appetite and regained my 
strength.” 

Mrs. Hickey (whose address is Great Oak, 
Bryngwyn, near Raglan) added that her husband 
had been benafited by taking Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills when feeling a bit run down and 
below par. 

She said that everyone suffering in any way 
from lowness of spirits, hysteria, indigestion, 
and similar complaints should certainly try Dr. 
Williams’ Pills. Dr. Williams’ Pills have cured 
numerous cases of paralysis, locomotor ataxy, 
rheumatism, and sciatica; also of all diseases 
arising from impoverishment and vitiated 
humours of the blood, which cause scrofula, 
rickets, chronic erysipelas, consumption of the 
bowels and lungs, anemia, pale and sallow 
complexion, general muscular weakness, loss of 
appetite, palpitation, pains in the back, nervous 
headache, early decay, all female weakness, and 
hysteria. These Pills are genuine only with no 
- : full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
M. A. W. says:—“ May I ask you to be ‘good enough to let | "people, and are sold by chemists and by Dr. 

me know what is the training you would recommend for Willi ’ Medici C 46. ib : 
journalistic work? My daughter will be seventeen next | ". Lams edicine Company, , Holborn 
October, and is at school in the South of England. She viaduct, London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or six 
will probably leave at Midsummer.” I do not know of for 18s. 9d. They are not purgative, but are 


any journalistic work that a child of sixteen could do. unrivalled as a tonic for both sexes. 
A good general education till she is three or four years 


older, with much reading, and practice in composition, 
and constant study of good literary models, will enable 
her to acquire knowledge, and later she will be able to 
form a judgment of whether she has any literary gifts. 
There is a “school of journalism” in London, but it is 
not a business on which a girl in her teens can enter, 
and it is one that needs natural talents for it also. If 
she must go to work at once, let her learn shorthand and 
typewriting, and go for the present to work in this way 
at anything she can get; if she can enter on journalism, 
these will be useful hereafter. 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


W. D. says :—*“ Kindly give the address of the laundry Miss 
Huxley (the daughter of the Professor) has started. It 
was mentioned in the Woman’s S1GNaL some time since.” 
The Editor does not remember any such establishment 
being mentioned. Can some correspondent give any 
information ? 


IN A MINORITY. 


Bear in mind that majorities, especially re- 
spectable ones, are nine times out of ten in the 
wrong, and that, if you see a man or boy striving 
earnestly on the weak side, however wrong- 
headed or blundering he may be, you are not to 
go and join the cry against him. If you can’t 
join and help him, and make him wiser, at any 
rate remember that he has found something in the 
world which he will fight and suffer for, which is 
just what you have got todo for yourselves, and 


so think and speak of him tenderly.— Thomas 
Hughes. 


Subscriptions received :— Women’s Armenian Relief Fund, 
Received 10s. from Mrs. M. Evans, Carlton, Lethbridge- 
road, Southport; forwarded to Mrs. Cole, 


Treasurer 
9 
Trebovir-road, W. 


ry 
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THE NURSING EXHIBITION. 


LONDON; 1896. 
Sf. MARTIN'S POWN HALL, CHARING CROSS, 
MONDAY, JUNE ist, to SATURDAY, JUNE 13th. 
; WILL OPEN MONDAY, JUNE Ist, at 2.30 p.m. 


THE BAND OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY will perform from 2.30 to 6 p.m 


On the following days the Exhibition will bec pen frcm 11 a.m. to 10 p-m. each day, exce pt Wednesdays & Saturdays, when it will clore at 6 p m. 


A NURSING CONFERENCE 


Will be held on JUNE 83rd, 4th, and 5th, and Demonstrations of 
THE NEW SHADOW PHOTOGRAPHY (RONTGEN RAYS), 


And many other attractions. 


THE PIERROT BANJO TEAM 


Will perform on JUNE 3rd, 6th, 10th and 13th, from 8 to 11 p.m., and 


~*~ TWO CONVERSAZIONES * 


Will be held on the two former dates. 


THE TAVISTOCK ORCHESTRA, 


Under the direction of Mr. Bast Avtnavs, F.C.V , will perform every afternoon (except Monday) from 3 to 6, and every evening (except 
Wednesdays and Saturdays) from 7 to 10. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION :—Openin Day (3 to 6) 2s., after 6 o’clock and following days, 1s. Tickets for the Conversaziones (June 8rd and 6th), 
5s. each; to admit Three, 128. 6d. Tickets for the Evenings of June 10th and 213th, 3s. each ; to admit Three, 7s. 6d. 
To be obtained from the Banjo Studio, 59 Piccadilly; Tree’s, 304 Regent Street, W.; St. Martin’s Town Hall, Charing Crose, W.C.; and the 
Secretary, Nursing Record Offices, 11, Adam Street, Strand, W.C. 


All further particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 


Nursing Record Offices, 11, Adam Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN'S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. — Fe ipetasiatyaar dec ncrnarenc cee 


4 = = : \ by beatin’ Married eae ay it will not roa the un- 
: | married to read. o ok is written which goes so 

LOW BIT TE DEt , thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 

A N N U P U B M EB ab I N ( } | may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
A I 4 ] 4 | for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 


| ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 


IN 
; | Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
QUEEN NS) HAUL, LANGHAM PLACE, W ” | return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 
On M . a) 5 
Monday Evening, June lst, at Seven o'clock | “ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 
SPEAKERS: The Lady Henry Somerset (in the Chair), Miss Frances E. Willard, Rev. Canon Barkrr, M.A., | Price 2/6, B 
and Miss -gnes Weston. ' ne 
SOLOS by Mrs. KATHARINE FISK (Chicago, U.S.A.) Musical Programme by the White Ribbon Choir. | Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS (M.D., Boston). 


Conductor: Mr. T. E. WHITFIELD (North Be iropeliten Union Choir). Organist: Mr. J. F PROUDMAN, F.C.O. | For above work, and for personal interview, apply first by 
e 


esa : — | letter to 40, Highb Hill, London 
TICKETS for Numbered Reserved Sects, 8%. and 28.; and. ov numbered, 1s., of Mr. H. J. OSBORN, 112, Fleet aoe mane : 


Street, or B.W.T.A, Offices, 47, Victoria Street, Westminster. S.W. \ ; 3 
‘Dr. Warner's Coraline Corsets 
A ifyx HALF THE PLEASURE 


of dressing is to know you have a 


pair of comfortable corsets to put 


on. Have you tried the Coraline 


DELICIOUS. WHOLESOME. 
Prepared in silver-lined pans. Highly prized by all. 
DR. GORDON STABLES, = on —= : 


R.N., says: “Jellies that 
really add to our health and PINTS, 44d. 


luxury.” QUARTS. 8d | others. Illustrated Catalogue post 


S. CHIVERS & SONS, | nn Wade Pac a tee HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. | “a to any address from the manufacturers— 


SNGLISH FRUIT Farm Jam Factory. 2 ; 
CHIVERS’ FIRS PRIZE JAMS. — The |W. PRETTY & SON, IPSWICH. 


Royal Commission on Agriculture, in its report alt? . ; ; 
(1895) says: “ Messrs. Chivers’ Factory at Histon Coraline is also obtainable for use in Dresses. 
.. is now well-known throughout the country 
for the excellence of its manufi ctures.” 


corsets 2? Boning absolutely un- 


breakable. Beautiful shapes for all 
figures. 20,000,000 pairs already 
sold. Think what that, Ineans t 
Popular prices, 4/6 upwanls. Ask 


~ REFRESHING. 


Flavoured with Ripe Fiuit Juices. 
= HALF: PINTS, 2id. | 


your draper for them, Refuse all 


pe = 


CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANC 
MANGES—2d. and 3d. packets and 6d. boxes— 

' two more delicious and digestible additions to 
the dinner and supper table. Made by simply 
adding milk and boiling. 


| 


‘| BUMSTED'S 
| TABLE SALT 
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RINKING. 
We all eat too much flesh food and drink too 
much tea, especially at this season of the year. 

The former militates against working energy, 
and the tannic acid and other deleterious pro- 

ies to be found in tea lower the spirits and 
injure the health. The body, in fact, is a work- 
ing engine, and as such it must be treated. The 
waste of tissue which daily goes on can only be 
, replaced by the D aia ged assimilation of food. 
t cannot be done with medicine. 

Science, however, has again come to the 
rescue, and it cannot be too widely known that 
tone and vigour can be promoted, and the rosy 
cheeks natural to health, restored by the vitalis- 
ing and restorative properties of a most valuable 
discovery. The evidence of medical men and 
the public is conclusive on this point. 

It proves that Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa as a 
Food Beverage possesses nutrient, restorative, 
and vitalising properties, which have hitherto 


would be encouraging. We know that others 
have attempted the same thing before us and 
failed, but we have one advantage, which they 
had not, in the bicycle, which is already forcing 
on a change. I know there are other women 
besides myself as wishful as I am for this 
change; I see their names in the papers, and 
have desired to communicate with them, but, 
for want of their addresses, I could never do so. 
I give my address, hoping that some will com- 
municate with me either privately or in the 
SIGNAL. 

Dear Editress, thinking this letter long 
enough, I refrain from describing my costume 
till I see what response and encouragement I 
get. I therefore sign myself,—Yours faithfully, 

(Miss) E. WHITTAKER. 

Outgate, Ambleside, May 18th, 1896. 


Our Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


MARRIAGE WITH DECEASED 
~ HUSBAND’S BROTHER. 

Dear Mapam,—Will you bear with me a little 
longer on this point ? I know perfectly well to 
what your correspondent referred in her letter, 
and may remark that it has been also said that 
the second wife’s children are like the first wife, 
but the gist of the whole matter lies in this: 
Are we to have a double moral law ?—Yours 
very truly, 

Eyma WarpD.iaw BEst. 

17, Netherwood-road, West Kensington, 

May 18th, 1896. 


DESTITUTE CHILDREN.’ Our PribateAdbertisement Column. 


: Mapam,—I am sending you by this post a 
hogs hee ¢ powers, and is invaluable book I have just published on destitute chil- READ CAREFULLY. 
to tired men oe delicate women and children. 


dren. I am printing this Breer so venture 
to write in order to say that I shall be happy to 
send a copy to anyone specially interes in 
the subject, which is just now attracting 80 
much attention. If you would be so kind as to 


TERMS :—Sixpence per insertion for the first 
twelve words, and one penny for each further four 
words; four insertions for the price of three if no change 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in a group. 
Advertisements should reach us by ogenf sorning for the 
same week’s issue. We reserve the right to refuse any 


It has the refreshing properties of fine tea, 
the nourishment of the best cocoas, and a tonic 
and recuperative force possessed by neither, and 
can be used in all cases where tea and coffee are 


re notice the pamphlet (since it will not be on advertisement without giving ® reason. 

prohibited. e) saantioni a fast sy cla In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 
. Aen : 7 sale), th thai sh be your lotar to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope: 
‘ It - not ee but a unique and won siost thank! wd the informadion 1 have ool: ‘hi 


lected could be utilised in any way so as to 
improve the condition of our waifs and strays, I 
shall be most grateful. I know many workers 
take in your paper, so trust you will pardon the 
liberty I take in writing.—Yours truly, | 

(Miss) Rosatig B, BagRetT. 
6, De Vesci Terrace, Kingston, Co. Dublin. 

May 15th 1896. 


The wonderful African Kola nut which it 

_ contains has concentrated powers of nutriment, 
and imparts stamina and staying powers, adds 
to powers of endurance, and enables those who use 
itto undergo greater physical exertion and fatigue. 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim for 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are pre ared to 
send to any reader who names the ‘‘ Woman’s 
SIGNAL ” a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa free and post paid. There is no magic in 
all this. It is a plain, honest, straightforward 
offer. It is done to introduce the merits of Vi- 
Cocoa into every home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
as a concentrated form of nourishment and 
vitality, is invaluable; nay, more than this, for 
to all who wish to face the strife and battle of 
life with greater endurance and more sustained 
‘exertion, it is absolutely indispensable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, 
cor from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk 
House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


EE 


ANIMALS.—We must be willing to unbend 
even to stoop to a little harmless folly. A love 
for animals will encourage cheerfulness ; the 
very presence of these true but unassuming 
friends will do our hearts good. We may talk | adoption of some such costume. 
nonsense to them; they introduce an element | y hope is to promulgate my ideas in your 
of intellectual repose. Dogs, cats, horses, | paper, in hopes that any who share my 
poultry are so many contributors to the gaiety | opinions may send their names to the SIGNAL. 
and simplicity of our daily life. We cannot | By this means an association can be formed, 
enjoy them without loving them. Animals are | bent on carrying out a scheme for general 
in some sort members of the family, and young | adoption of a sensible attire. We know that 
and old alike enjoy and benefit by their gleeful, | difficulties beset us, but union is strength; 
irrational society. Gasparin. the sight even of a list of co-operators 


Put the reply ther 
envelope, together a penny stamp for each letter you 


outer envelope “Woman's SiGNaL ce, 80 Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.,” stamp to the proper welsh 
and post. We will then take out an address and forw 
your replies to the advertiser, and further communications 
be be direct between you both. Postcards will not be 
‘orwarded. 


This column being set apart for the use of private persons 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, traders’ ad- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 

ording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 

arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


RATIONAL DRESS. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Mapam,—Seeing letters in your paper relating 
to dress, I bethought me to write and give my 
ideas thereon. Residing in the country, I have 
adopted a costume suitable for long walks, or, 
in fact, for any active life. Long skirts were all 
very well where women, for various reasons, 
were more restricted than now to indoor life, 
but now that with advanced civilisation, and an 
efficient police force, they are able in safety to 
follow more active pursuits, it has become neces- 
sary toadopta more suitable attire. I see sculling 
proposed as a girl’s amusement, a healthy one it 
is, but I smile as I think of theirskirts sucking in 
the water which usually lodges in a boat bottom. 
I might have sent a small subscription had I 
been assured that a sensible attire was adopted ; 
as it is, all I can spare will go to push the 


_ ———— 
Situations Wanted. 
F. 102 WANTED, by a lady, an engagement 


as Amanuensis or Reader to an elderly or 
invalid lady. Two hours, two or three days a week. 


F, 108. WANTED by a Lady, well educated 

and experienced, engagement as companion 
or housekeeper, or would travel ; total abstainer: highest 
references. 


——————— eee 


Miscellaneous. 
BE, 117. [»valid begs for Orders in Needlework. 


Any description. Handkerchiefs marked from 
lad. per letter; tea-tray, sideboard and toilet cloths, 
@oyleys, cushion slips. antimacassars, &c.; ladies’ morning 
aprons, children’s overalls, pinafores. Approval. 


E, 118. BICYCLE, Lady’s ‘‘ Rover,” first quality, 
10 guineas. 
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> NEW HARRISON SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


KNITTER 


KNITS Susie esse 
KN 


woot. SILK, or COTTON. IN- 

SPRUCTIONS FREE, Vista free per post. 

98 TKIUMPHANC AWA DS, in Wuding 

8 GOLD UEDAL.S. forthe “ HARRISON 'and‘ SUN' MACHINES. 
WaRRISON KNITIIVG M‘CHINE CO. LTD. 

Wor.s: 48, Upper Brook St., Munche-ter. 


All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 
1 Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘ D.C.L.” 


Yeast. Always ask for ‘‘D.C.L.” /f you do not know how to use it, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 
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BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for 
“Little Liver Pills"; CARTER’'S Is the important word, and should be observed on 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitis within cannot be genuine. 

Do not take any nameless ‘‘Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 
they are CARTER'S. — 


‘HIGHEST AWARD at{FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1895. 
“UP PLIED;To THE QUEEN ano ROYAL FAMILY. 


DIGESTION. 
DIGESTION. 


Bread 


PROMOTE 
PROMOTE 


REGD. 


J 


c | Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD says ‘| 


6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread 
and Biscuits on _ receipt of “ Hovis is a grand institution. I have 
Stamps almost lived on it since I found it out.” | 

: c 9 c | 

IMITATION 18 THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of “ HOVIS,” which, having met 
with such unprecedented success, is being copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 
If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is su] ao as “ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample,(the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


8s. F'ITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
in pl: f { 
> BEWARE | "7: recommending anotner bread ingieee of BEWARE ! 


J 


R. HALLETT, 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


Mrs. C. R. HALLETT, 
COURT AND GENERAL DRESSMAKER. 


Fit Guaranteed from Pattern Bodice or Coat. 


| 88, SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
London, W. 


| Cc. 
| 
| 


» Suede, 2/11, 8/6, 3/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11, 3/11 | 


Price Lists free on 


application, 


| MADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 

| Grosvenor Square, COURT DRESSMAKER, 
Specialites in Evening Gowns, Trousseaux, and Indian 
and Colonial Outfits. 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APABTMBNTS, 
SITUATIONS VA.ANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
16 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 62a. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


~~" HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANGE HOTEL, 


12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.G. 
This First-Clats Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 
Telewhone No. 2,495. 

Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 

H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proprigtors. 


1.0.G.T. ‘4 Home from Home.” I.0.B. 
TEMPERANCE FAMILY & COMMEROIAL HOTEL. 
188 to 187, STAMFORD &TREET, 8.E. 

(Close to Waterloo Station, South Western Railway.) 
VISITORS TO LONDOR will find the above very otavenieah 
being within five minutes’ walk of Rail, Tram, 'Bus, aad 
Boat, for all parts of the Metropolis. le Beds, 1s. 64. ; 
Double Beds, 2s. 6d. Meals at correspo ingly low prices. 
res Roars for parties of three or more ; for rooms 

by the week. No charge for attendance. 
J. WOOLLAGOTT, Proprietor. 


RPA HRI SS. 
Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
pane lt Moderate Terms. ee 
en 
pply ( 208, hue = ), Lady retary, 


onore. 


Ilfracombe. 


THE “GRANYILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
FIRST-CLASS. 


Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
bona fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 
Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 


COCKBURN 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
-GLASGOW. 


Quietly and pleasantly situated for business or pleasure. 
Room and Breakfast from 4s. to 6s. 100 Rooms. Electric 
Light. Passenger Elevator. Turkish Baths. 

ote Address: 141 BATH STREET. 
Under the personal superintendence of Mrs. A. D. PHILP. 


COCKBURN 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE 
LONDON. 


Strictly private and select locality, overlooking gardens, 
facing Euston Station. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Luncheons, 
London.” Room and Breakfast from 4s. to 5s. 6d. 

Note Address: 9410 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. (opposite 
Euston). Mrs. A. D. PHILP, Proprietress. 


SS 
FOLKESTONE, Best Part. — Good Private 

Temperance BOARDING HOUSE, conducted on 
Christian principles. Home comforts. Good diet, 42s. to 
62s. 6d. inclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (Member of the 
Royal British Nursing Association), Haverstook House, 
Claremont Road. 


FOLKESTONE.—Good sitting-room, one, two 
or three bedrooms. Home comforts. Board if re cote 
aglan 


Terms moderate and inclusive-—Mrs. ILLENDER, 
Villas, Dover Road, Folkestone. 


[UKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 
Garrett says: “My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.'” Inclusive 
weekly terms from 31s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
| M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


a EDUCATIONAL. 


H'GH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal: Mrs. MarLes-THomas. 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 
desirous of securing the services of 
Mrs. JENNIE WALKER 
(The Yorkshire Nightingale), 


ance Meetings—Highlv successful Speaker, inters ersed 


for Temper ox 


' Bongs, &c., address—Mrs. Walker, 477 Barking Road, Plaistow, 
| 


_| A Blinding Headache Cured in Ten Minutes by 


‘KAPUTINE.” 
Used and recommended by the following professional inen 

Dr. GRIFETIHS, BELR.S. (din, F.C 5., Brixton | Dr. FOKSHAW, 

; LL.D. Ikley College; A. GARDINER, sq. Si holastie Totton; 
|) The Eprrork of Tae Family Doter, Health, &o., Xe. It ures 
1 Influenza and Neurahea as well as Headache. | Nothing ts so 
| | speedy and effective as KAPUTINE=it never fal. Hf you suffer 
Penclose to us a stamped envelope beanme your name and address 


u 
and you will get a free sample, also S.cue of nearest Agent. 


| 64,99 KAPUTINE LTD... HUDDERSFIELD 
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Far superior to tea or 


6 | 
: a & | coffee for nourishing and 

| ; strength -imparting proper- 

ties, and for Breakfast, | 

Luncheon, Tea, or Supper | 

C fH) 'y 0 a | —whenever wholesome re- | 

may be safely and _bene- | 

“Represents the standard of highest purity at present attainable | ficially resorted to. | 

in regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. | 


freshment ‘1s mecessary— | 


“THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Is a Weekly 1d. Paper for Ladies.. Do you take it weekly? If not, order it from your Newsagent for a few 
weeks and see if you do not like to have it. There is no other ladies’ paper like tt. 


Tae Woman’s Sicnat keeps the busy woman in touch with aLL the more important matters of politics and ‘social 
events of general interest. 


Tae Woman's Sicnat gives all of the sPECIAL NEws of women’s doings, and notes about all women’s organised work 


for the world and in the public service, paying special attention to the Women’s Suffrage and Temperance Movements, but not 
ignoring any efforts of women in Philanthropy, Social Usefulness, Art, Literature and Education. 


Tue Woman’s SIGNAL contains Character Sketches of Eminent Women, with portraits, and varied and interesting 
articles on ALL suBsEcTS of special attractiveness to Ladies. 


Tue Woman’s Sianat also meets the wants of Ladies as Housekeepers. Nine-tenths of our women in all social 
ranks are more or less occupied with the great duty of HOME-MAKING. Cookery, Health in the House, and Domestic Matters 
generally are treated by able writers every week. 


Tue Woman’s S1GNaL is not filled with fashion plates, but remembers that women must, sometimes, have new dresses, 
and therefore need to know and follow fashion to a moderate degree. Therefore, ‘ WHAT TO WEAR ”’ is as fully treated of weekly 
as most sensible women will desire. 


Please help us to get Tus Woman’s Sianat better known; say, by sending specimen copies to friends you think likely 
to be interested, laying the paper in waiting-rooms, purchasing a second copy and asking your newsagent to display it in his 
window for a day or two, sending for a poster to put up at your meetings, and in any other way you can devise assist our 
circulation! Thousands of women who would enjoy the S1GNAL weekly have never seen atl 


A supply of small bills as above will be gladly sent to any friend who will undertake to give them away at meetings, 
enclose in letiers, dc. Send a post-card, stating how many you could nake use of, to TAR Manacer, 30, Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


~~ 
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